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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





a 


 agunneaeur yam in Italy has been deeply moved by the 
presumed murder of Signor Matteotti, the Socialist 
leader. Signor Mussolini’s Government has been greatly 
shaken, and, though the country is now quicter, the | 
Government has by no means recovered from the injury 
The general horror and indignation are 


to its prestige. 
The Government must necessarily suffer for 
all deeds done in the name of Fascism. Signor Matteotti, | 
who could not, one would think, be fairly considered | 
a dangerous Socialist—he visited London, 
by the way, and addressed members of the Labour Party- 

was kidnapped on Tuesday, June 10th. His body has 
not yet been recovered. The immediate result of his | 
disappearance was widespread demonstrations against ! 


extreme. 


r¢ cently 





Fascism, and the spread of rumours that the Government 

would be reconstructed. It is still suggested that some of 

the Elder Statesmen might be brought in to conciliate 

public feeling, or that a Crown Council should be created. 
* s * % 

Five men are supposed to have taken part in the murder. 
Dumini, the alleged leader of the gang, has been arrested. 
Signor Filipelli, the editor of the Corriere Italiano, one 
of the extreme Fascist newspapers, fled from Rome. He 
could not be found till last Sunday, when a journalist 
reported his presence on the seashore near Genoa. Signor 
Filipelli took a motor boat and tried to escape to France, 
but was pursued by four or five police boats, was overtaken 
and arrested. Commendatore Rossi, one of the Fascist 
Directorate of Four, who resigned his position last 
Sunday, has successfully crossed the Italian frontier. 
He has sent letters into Italy from some unknown place 
protesting his innocence. Signor Finzi, who was Under- 
Secretary for the Interior, has resigned, and the Chief 
of the Police has been dismissed. Another arrest made 
is that of Volpi, who is supposed to have been one of those 
who actually committed the murder. Tle was caught near 
the Swiss frontier. 

ay “ x ‘ 

Obviously Signor Mussolini will have to purge the 
Administration in order to restore confidence. By ruling 
through Parliament he has begun to bring his country 
round a diffieult curve back to a system of government in 
which constitutional forms shall count for more than a 
single personality. Even those who most dislike Fascism 
must wish him this. It is a time. 
All we ean say at present is that Signor Mussolini’s evident 


success in crucial 
desire to dissociate himself from assassination and violence 
is helping him. But he has a difficult task ; he is pulled 
one way by the extremists and the other way by the 
Dissidents within his own party. 

The result of the General Election in South Africa is a 
striking reverse for Gencral Smuts and the South African 
Party. On the other hand, General Hertzog is very far 
from having obtained the majority over the two other 


parties for which he hoped. Thus Republicanism in 


South Africa is no nearer than it was, particularly as 


General Hertzog, the Nationalist leader, is bound by a 
pact with Labour not to raise the question of secession 
We greatly regret that General 
Pretoria West. 
Creswell, the Labour leader, won the Denver constituenc) 
ofthe Rand. The Rand, where General Smuts suppressed 
the Revolution of 1922, was the principal centre of the 


in the present session. 


Smuts was himself defeated for Colone! 


increased Labour and Nationalist votes. The latest 
figures when we go to press on Thursday are: 
South African Party .. a .. 46 
Nationalists i 5 a : 
Labour .. wa ad iw et 
Independent ae ie re ae 1 


There will probably be a Coalition Government repre- 
senting the Nationalists and the Labour Party. 
a * * k 
We have written in a leading article about the situation 


in Franee as the result of the election of M. Doumereue 
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as President, and of the appointment of M. Herriot as 
Prime Minister. Here we will write only of the opening 
of the new session and of its hopeful signs. On Tuesday 
the Senate and the Chamber received a message from 
the new President the sense of which was that he regarded 
himself as above parties. Only in that way, he said, 
could he be an impartial arbiter. This declaration is, 
from our British point of view, distinctly to the good. 
M. Millerand took quite the opposite course when he 


definitely declared himself in favour of the Poincare | 


policy, and stated that he could not work with any 
Ministry which upset that policy. Well, 
proved in a sense that he was right. The French nation, 


events have 


having disapproved of and abandoned the rigours of 


with M. 


* ~ 


M. Poinearé, would not work Millerand. 

M. Herriot began by speaking of the new Govern- 
ment’s decision to withdraw the Embassy at the Vatican. 
This decision and the complementary decision to apply 
the 
persecution or 


law relating to congregations did not mean cither 


intolerance. The aim was merely to 


' candidate. 


| uproarious. 


' broke down. 


assure the sovereignty of Republican legislation and to | 


discriminate between the spheres of religion and of 
In the view of the Government secularism 
was the safeguard of fraternity. In the same way the 
Government wished to give social peace to France. 
There would be a general amnesty, which would exclude 
only traitors and those who had evaded military service. 


public affairs. 


The dismissed railwaymen would be reinstated, and 
the Deeree Laws would be immediately suppressed. 
The Government fully recognized the right of trade 


unions to exist, but when collective action was taken 
the the the 
would make use of all the legal resources at its disposal. 


against interests of nation, Government 
The Government would maintain the cight-hours’ day 
end desired the ratification of the conventions adopted 
by the International Labour Conferences of Washington 
and Geneva. It also intended to develop social insur- 
vnee. <All this composes a liberal policy in domestic 
affairs which M. Poincaré, with his fixed 
Germany, had considerably neglected. 


eves upon 
< * a ok 

Turning to Herriot 
stated that it was impossible to evacuate the Ruhr 
before the pledges proposed in the Dawes Report had 
been given and guarantees for their execution had been 
received. We can thoroughly approve of that caution. 
It was evident from what he said that he carnestly 
wants to use the Dawes Report as a final solution of the 
reparations problem, but the scheme would never work 
if the pledges for its execution were not detailed and 
effective. We that the 
Germany must continue under the terms of the Treaty 

that is to say, under the control of the Allies. We 
with much satisfaction that M. Herriot went 
on to remark that as soon as might be the duties of the 


foreign policy, M. cautiously 


also agree disarmament of 


observe 


Allies in this matter should be transferred to the 
League of Nations. 
* * * * 
M. Herriot next used really liberal language in con- 


structing a vision of the amnesty and conciliation which 
would be possible in the occupied districts of Germany 
if only Germany inet France in the spirit which was 
hoped for and expected. Of course, the French Socialists, 
who have always demanded the instant 
of the Ruhr, may object to M. Herriot’s cautious pro- 
cedure, but we trust that they will not, for after carefully 
reading his speech, we are convinced of his sincere 
Finally, M. Herriot that he 


evacuation 


jntentions. announced 


wimed at restoring normal relations with Russia almost 
The only condition he would impese would 


at onee 


—<—<—<—<$<$<—<—<—<—— 
be that Russia must declare her respect for treaties 
The French people during the years of the Franco. 
Russian Alliance invested so heavily in Russian bonds 
that on this subject M. Herriot will probably carry the 
nation with him without much difficulty. Most Freneh. 
men will feel that they are more likely to get thei, 
money if Russia is somehow or other being dealt With 
instead of being treated as an international oxteast, 

On Thursday, June 12th, in the United States, the 
Kepublicans chose Mr. Coolidge as their Presidentia} 
The Times that the 
Convention was one of the quietest on record, which js g 
fact 


correspondent says 


worth noting as the Conventions are ipt to he 
Probably the reason was that the choice 
The Convention, 


however, could not be quiet all the time, and at the end, 


of Mr. Coolidge was almost certain. 


when the name of Mr. Coolidge was presented, restraint 
It is a tradition at these Conventions ty 
withhold the name in the proposing speech till th 
curiosity of the audience has been sufliciently worked 
up, just as in the happy far-off days in the House o| 
Commons, when finance was not a lugubrious subject 


| the Chancellor of the Exchequer used to play upon th 


| suspense of his audience. 
| the Income 


* Shali I give vou a penny off 


Tax? Or shall I make it 2d. 7% Or shall | 


| go even further and, by retaining the present duties on 


| their feet, cheering for ten minutes 


beer and tobacco, make it 38d.?° When the secret was 
out at the Republican Convention, the audience 
without 


rose to 
ceasing, 


and sang “ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 


oa a” BS * 


Mr. Coolidge’s policy is to adhere to the Permanent 


| Court of International Justice with the reservations that 


were laid down by President Harding ; 
with without 


to co-operate 


Europe entering into any entangling 


| alliances, and to avoid any obligations under the Leagu 


of Nations. He insisted, however, that there must bi 
‘no indifference to the rights and necessities of others.” 
On Friday, June 13th, General C. G. Dawes, whose name 
is borne by the famous Dawes Report, was nomin- 
ated as the Republican candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 
Several names were put forward in accordance with the 


old tradition that the Vice-President must be a com- 


| parative nobody who deserves some kind of compensation 


' or consolation. 


In the end, however, the contest really 
lay between General Dawes and Mr. Hoover—who 1s 
by no means a nobody. The Times correspondent says 
that Mr. Burton, Congressman from Ohio, would have 
been more acceptable to the White House. In the official 
view, General Dawes, who is known as ** Hell and Maria,” 
is thought to be hardly discreet enough for these difficult 


| times. 


* “x * * 
The Democratic Convention will be held in New York 
on June 24th, and the lists will then be set for the great 


contest. It is possible that as the Republicans hav 


chosen a Conservative-minded representative the Demo- 


' candidate. 


crats may be driven a little more to the Left than the) 
would otherwise have gone, in order to mark their differ- 
ence from the Republicans. It is still possible that 
Senator La Follette may come forward as an Independent 
In that event the effect upon either or both 
of the great parties may be considerable. 


The Mexican Government have ordered Mr. H. A. ©. 
Cummins, the British Diplomatic Agent in Mexico City, 
to leave the country. Mr. Cummins has refused and has 
shut himself up in the British Legation. The police ar 


trying to prevent food from passing into the Legation, 


and have cut off the telephone. The action of the 
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Obregon Government is, of course, a serious breach of 
international courtesy. Their grievance is that Great 
Britain has not recognized the Government of Mexico, 
and we suspect that their resentment increased when 
the Sovict Government was recognized without any 
conditions. Mr. Cummins is not a regular member of 
the Diplomatic Service. He knows Mexico well, as he 
has lived there for over thirty years, and he has had 
charge of the British Legation since 1917. The British 
Foreign Office has made strong representations to the 
Mexican Government, accusation is that Mr. 
Cummins sent misleading reports to London concerning 
incidents in which British interests were involved. 

* * 


wh« se 


The particular incident, however, in which Mr. Cummins 
has fallen foul of the Obregon Government is his support 
of an Englishwoman, Mrs. Evans, who owns an estate 
in Puebla. The tried to this 
property, and Mrs. Evans has resisted. Mr. Cummins, 
in the face of very strong opposition, has duaringly 
compelled the Mexican Government to send her a guard 
of soldiers, as she is also in danger from incendiaries and 
looters. Mr. Cummins informed the Obregon Govern- 
ment that they would be held responsible for the safety 
of Mrs. Evans. This explains the announcement by 
Mr. MacDonald in the House of Commons on Monday 
that the chief charges Mr. Cummins amounted 
to this, that he had “* made rude communications to the 
Mexican Government.” Mr. MacDonald will probably 
decide to recall Mr. Cummins, and Mexico will be left 


Government have seize 


against 


without recognition. 

* x x “ 

On Monday the House of Commons rejected the Lords’ 
amendments to the Evictions Bill. The House then 
debated the London Traffic Bill, and the Government 
had an uncomfortable experience. Mr. 
moved a Liberal to prevent the ‘Traffic 
Combine from extending its control over London traflic 


amendment 





expense, to record merely pious opinions. For our part, 
we have hoped that it might be possible for the recom- 
mended preferences to be accepted, even by a good many 
Free Traders. We have no belief in their economic 
efficacy, but on the assumption that they would cost us 
something—that they would be a hindrance rather than 
a help—we should be very willing to pay the price in 
order to satisfy the opinion of the majority overseas. 
* ok ** 3K 

Much the most important speech on Tuesday was that 
of Mr. J. H. Thomas, who made some important state- 
ments. First of all he announced that the Government 
would leave the House free to vote as it pleased, though 
the Government, as such, would vote against Mr. Bald- 
Secondly, he admitted that the 


win’s resolutions. 


| present position of the Inyperial Conference was unsatis- 


| light was thrown on the subject. 


the anti-Preference majority was only six. 
| resolutions were beaten by 


factory, and that it urgently needed improvement. 
Thirdly, he expressed the willingness of the Government 
to consider the creation of some sort of Imperial Com- 


The 


new 


mittee if the Dominions unanimously desired it. 
debate was continued on Wednesday, little 
The voting, however, 
On the first of the 


when 
was most interesting. ten resolutions 
Three other 
searcely larger majorities, 
and the rest were not voted upon. Mr. Lloyd George, 
who took no part in the debate, had paired in favour of 
four of the resolutions. 
* * * k 

fhe unauthorized strike on the Underground Railways 

came to an end on Friday, June 13th, after lasting a 


week, The next morning all the absentees reported for 
duty. ‘hus the ultimatum of Lord Ashfield and the 
denunciations of Mr. Cramp together brought the rebels 
'to heel. We hope that the lesson will be learned. The 


Perey Harris | 


by working through a number of individual omnibus | 


companies. Mr. Harris proposed that the proprietor 
ofan omnibus, when applying for a licence, should reveal 
the terms of any agreement he had entered into with any 
other company. Mr. Gosling, the Minister of ‘Transport, 
declared that he had enough powers already to guard 


against the alleged danger, but if Members were dis 
satislied there would be a free vote on a Labour amend- 


ment proposed by Mr. Barnes. The Labour amendment, 
in his opinion, did all that was necessary, and in any case 
the Government the Liberal amendment. 
In the division the Unionists joined with the Liberals, 


and there was a majority of 63 against the Government 


would resist 


the highest majority yet recorded against them. It 
the that many 
Members were very restive, and it was said that even 
front bench Members of the Labour Party voted against 


was obvious during debate 


the Government. 
* * oe bo 


On Tuesday, in the House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin | 


moved resolutions designed to procure the ratification of 
the Imperial Preferences recommended by the Impcrial 
Conference. The Government speakers had no difficulty 
in asserting the elementary truth (which nobody can 
seriously dispute) that the the 
Imperial Conference can have no force till they are 
ratified by Parliament, and that the Dominion Premiers, 


recommendations of 


Labour | 


i tection 


Executives of the Unions have strong punitive powers, 
and in future in the case of rebellious strikes the question 
will be whether the time has not come to use those power. 
Otherwise Trade Unionism wither and decay. 
The New 


harshness towards the strikers, 


may 


Leader will not be suspected of unnecessary 


but it savs: “ It was bs 
rash strikes, and especially by sympathetic strikes, and 
by strikes in the so-called public services, that Labour 


in Italy brought disaster on itself.’ 


There has been a raging controversy during the week 
Rodeo. After the 
roping contests were withdrawn. 
ever, that they would be 
mornings, as the cowboys expected these competitions 
to be carried out for the money prizes. On Tuesday 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals applied to the magistrates at the Wealdstone 


first performance the steer- 


It was stated, how- 


about 


continued in private in the 


Petty Sessions for summonses against Mr. C. B. Cochran, 
the promoter of the Rodeo, Mr. Tex Austin, the manager, 
The cowboy who is summoned had roped 
The Society, however, 


and a cowboy. 
a steer whose leg was broken. 
went further than to deal with the steer-roping exhibitions. 
It successfully applied for summonses under the Pro- 


of Animals Act against Mr. Cochran and Mr. 


| Austin for “‘ keeping a place for the purpose of fighting 


who are not ignoramuses, understood that perfectly well. | 


ah ° . . . ° | 
lhe assertion of this fact, however, by no means disposes | 


of the other fact, that there is a danger of the Imperial 


Conference being undermined altogether if the Dominions | 


Should take the view that it is not worth while to send 


their Premiers over here, at great inconvenicnee 


and | 


We shall make no comment as 
intended t 


or baiting animals.” 


the matter is now sub judice. We had 
publish an article discussing the question of cruelty, 
but we have withdrawn it at the last moment. 
* * + * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th. 


5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101% ; Thursday 
week, 101 ; a year ago, 101 i. 
3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 78% ; 
Thursday week, 78; a year ago, 80)}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—-_—_ — 


TRADE: THE KEY 


EMPLOYMENT. 
W E detested the Tsarist tyranny and all its works, 
and longed to see the establishment of true 
liberty in Russia. But our hatred of tyranny did not 
make us wish to interfere with the Russian system of 


RUSSIAN TO 


government. 
with Russia because of the bad principles on which 
she was governed. Now we are confronted 
Still, we no more want to quarrel with the Soviet 


with the Tsarist Government, 


sive. 
than 





| them, as 
Still less did we want to refuse to trade | 


with a) 
Russian Government even more arbitrary and oppres- | 


et 
of course, be paid in goods, take our machinery 
and manufactured articles, and give us nothing in retun, 
is not great. Russia, in our view, has learnt the lesson 
that trade is a mutual benefit and that in order to sell 
you must buy. But even supposing there is a certain 
risk of losing our money, we hold that we had better 
take it. If we had no unemployed, it would, no doubt, 
be foolish to withdraw men from making goods which 
could be exchanged in the Dominions, or 
in South America, or in the Near East, 
it were, to make, instead, 
--goods which would be paid for in what might prove 
to be phantom credits. That, however, is not. the 
situation. We have got a million of unemployed workers, 
and it is better for them to manufacture 


1.€., 


1 India, or 
ec to bribe 
goods for Russia 


something, 


,even though it is possible that their work will largely 


and are quite as | 


willing to trade with them as with their predecessors | 


in misrule. 

Then why do we not begin? Because up till now we 
have not been able to agree with the Russian Delegation 
as to the right way of mending the broken links in the 
chain of our commerce. 
the negotiations is the question of credits. 
assert that they cannot restore trade unless they 
borrow from us the money required to set the wheels 
of exchange turning. There is, of course, 
per se strange or unreasonable in this request. 
mercial credits are based upon things in prospect rather 
than in existence—upon things that are to be made and 
grown in the future. They are based, that is, 
confident belief that the things when made and grown will 
in part be employed in reimbursing the people who lent 
the money, or the money’s worth, to keep the makers 


The Russians 
ean 


and growers alive and at work during the process of 


turning a prospect into a reality. Under normal con- 
ditions the bankers, financiers, and merchants of England 
would be able to give or secure these credits for Russian 
traders on the assurance that they would be paid six 
months or a year hence out of the proceeds. 
nately, however, in the case of Russia there is a serious 
obstacle to the giving of private credits. The past 
history of the Russian Government, and its fatal and 
repeated interferences with trade, have 
Russian credit, public and private. And there is not 
only this fear that the Soviet Government may return 
to their old policy of in effect forbidding trade and so 
making it impossible for people to pay their debts ; 
there is also a feeling that our financiers and merchants 
must not make things too easy for defaulting nations. 
Governments, it is argued, must be taught that unjust 
acts will not be so easily forgotten and forgiven and 
that it is bad business to cheat your customers. Although 
these considerations must influence private individuals, 
Banks and similar institutions, the Government 
the nation as a whole 
but ought to look, at the matter from rather a different 
angle. What we have got to ask is, 
our while to run a certain risk in order to renew the 
links of commerce in Russia, and so establish a trade 
which will set thousands of men at work, and may well 
restore the mercantile balance of the world ? ” 


This policy 


Unfortu- | 
| Keynes, 


What apparently is stopping | 


nothing | 
Com- | 
Government will keep faith. 


on the | 


| get rid 


be thrown away, than to sit idle. In a word, the fact 
that we have got to pay for their maintenance in any 


case reduces the risk, and so alters the question. Ip 


_ all probability, as we have said, the risk is a hypothetical 


one, though not one which private individuals, sore from 
former losses, will care to take. Therefore, in our opinion, 
it would be perfectly legitimate for the British Govem. 
ment to intervene, taking, of course, the best precautions 
they can for payment and to say, “* We will give Russia 
the credits which she tells us she cannot do without. 
The initial sum required will not be a very great one, 
We shall soon get proofs as to whether the Russian 
If they do not, we shall 
On the other 
trade begins to revive, 
our Treasury will certainly be the gainer. We shall 
of a large amount of unemployment pay, 
Imperial and local, and the Government will at the same 
time have a remunerative investment.” 

Under conditions like the present, mankind 
is panting to get exchanges of all kinds and yet cannot 
exchange, there is no sort of reason why 


‘shut down’ and cut our loss. 


is far more likely, 


at once 
hand, if, as 


when 


a Government 


‘like ours should not employ its credit to set turning the 


wheels of commerce, external as well as internal. Mr. 
whose grasp on the problems of Credit and 
our opinion, has recently 


Currency is, in unrivalled, 


| pointed out in his articles in the Nation that what we 


devastated | 
capital undertakings “ by 


want at the moment is State encouragement of new 


lending the credit and the 


| guarantee of the Treasury to finance schemes of develop- 


ment.” This, in his opinion, has become “ an inevitable 
policy.”” We agree, and it is for that reason that we 
have again and again advocated the expenditure of 


money on the better equipment of Great Britain in suel 


matters as roads and ship-canals, and other public 


works which will reduce the physical obstacles to exchange. 


We would go further and would use our credit in the 


| Empire to create new markets and so more exchanges. 


and | 
not only have a right to look, | 


answer 
Instead 


How is the necessary money to be found? Our 


is one which we shall not attempt to wrap up. 


of paying off debt, as we have lately been doing, far 


“Is it not worth | 


excess of our statutory obligations, we should use ou: 


surpluses with the direct intention of meeting unemploy- 


is, no doubt, open to the objection that | 


if the Russian Government will not do what we ask them | 


in the way of making amends for former confiscations, 
it is a sign of bad intentions for the future, and that. 
therefore, we had better keep our money to lend to 
nations which we know will use every effort to redeem 


their financial promises. All the same we hold that 


the policy of not helping Russia to trade is unsound. 


The 


risk that Russia will take our credits, which will. 


ment. Take the parable of a well-established firm whic 
has been in trouble, but which has now very good prospects 
It has a very heavy Debenture debt. Th 
question before the Board is how to make use of a surplus 
of £100,000. A director, without that 
the only thing to do is to pay off debentures and ~ get 
The 


into the 


five per cent. 


vision, decl: re 


devastating overhead charges.” Wise! 

‘No. Put the back 
know we 
That is much better 


rid of these 
chairman says, 
business. We 
with it there. 


money 


cent. business than 


investing it in our own debentures at only five per cent. 


J. St. LoE 


STRACHEY. 


can make at least fifteen per 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE. 

Y the time these words are in our readers’ hands, 
I M. Herriot, unless delayed by some unforeseen crisis 
in Paris, will be on his way to the Chequers and his week- 
end with the Prime Minister. It is said that no definite 
day has been fixed for his departure. He will stay till 
a united foreign policy for England and France has been 
hammered out. We like this decision enormously. It 
seems to be an earnest of everything that we are hoping 
for from that “ New Spirit” in Europe of which Mr. 
Joseph Conrad was thinking when he wrote the words 
As he said, it is 
Europe’s “ formulas of international intercourse ” that 
are dead. It is to create new formulas that such visits 
as M. Herriot’s If only he and Mr. 
MacDonald can reach real agreement a great step for- 


which he quoted three weeks ago. 


are designed. 


ward will have been taken. But let us not suppose 
that such an agreement will be easy. M. Herriot may 
he asked to do many things which he will find 


difficult. He will need all the courage and leadership 
that is in him if he is really to agree to a European policy 
to which the Prime Minister can pledge this country. 
M. Herriot will have to sustain the bitterest reproaches 
But if he is not 
prepared to bear them no real progress can be made. 
What signs have we, then, that the new leaders in France 
are really prepared to pay the Price of Peace ? 

The most important foreign event during the week 
has not been the election of M. Doumergue, instead of 
M. Painlevé, to the Presidency. It has been M. Herrict’s 
appointment of General Nollet as his Minister of War. 
To take the lesser event first; the official candidate of 
the Cartel des Gauches for the Presidency, made vacant 
by the reluctant exit of M. Millerand, was M. Painlevé. 
But M. Gaston Doumergue, the President of the Senate 
and a member of the “* Democratic Republican ” party, 
which is roughly the Senatorial cquivalent of the Cartel 


of “ betraying France’s just claims.” 


des Gauches in the Chamber, was able to secure 150 votes | 


from personal adherents amongst members of the Left 
bloc. With these and with the solid support of all the 





parties of the Bloc National he was able to secure a | 


This was unquestionably a rebuff 
for the Cartel des Gauches. The Nationalist Press have 
affected to regard it as a triumph for the Right. But 
that the Bloe National should be rejoicing at the election 


comfortable majority. 


of M. Doumergue shows how far the pendulum has swung | 


in Franee. 
his candidature for the Presidency of the Senate to make 
the present rejoicing of the Press of the Right seem 
incredible. 
the Figaro and the Gaulvis could say nothing too bad 
of M. Doumergue. The truth of the matter is, of course, 
summed up by a remark which, it seems, a deputy of 
the Right let drop in one of the couloirs of Versailles 
during the National Assembly. “ Nous avions a choisir 
nous avons choisi le choléra.”’ 


almost For then such papers as the Temps, 


entre la peste et le choleéra ; 
But if the affair has served to bring any hot-heads of the 
Left useful. Certain it is, 


to their senses it has been 


One has only to recall the controversy over | 


| gentleman. 


at any rate, that M. Doumergue will make an admirable | 
| shown himself to be more than “ a nice, kind gentleman.” 


President. 

His first action was, of course, to send for M. Herriot, 
who announced his Ministry with such promptitude as 
to make it obvious that he had had it prepared for some 
time. As we have said above, by far his most important 
appointment was that of General Nollet to the Ministry 
of War. General Nollet head of the French 
Military Commission on German disarmament, and has 
; He has, it is well 
condition of 
the French 


was the 


been in Berlin for the last year or so. 
on the military 
before 


known, made a_ report 


Germany, which is at present 


Government. The effect in both France and Germany of 
this appointment has been considerable. In France it is 
considered to be a clever move, calculated to silence in 
advance inevitable attacks by the Bloc National on the 
new Ministry “for betraying the security of France.” 
On the other hand, General Nollet is well known to 
hold Liberal views. He is, for instance, in favour of 
reducing the period of military service to one year. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the appointment appears 
to have caused considerable stir. The Nationalist Press 
is up in arms over it ; calls the General “* one of Germany’s 
worst torturers, . . with the exception of M. Poincaré, 
the best hated Frenchman in Germany,” &c. Indeed, 
the Times Berlin correspondent sent on Tuesday a some- 
what alarming despatch in which he said that it is widely 
feared “ that this appointment may have a far-reaching 
effect on the settlement of the reparations questions and 
perhaps influence adversely the policy hitherto pursued 
by the Marx-Stresemann We do 
know, however, whether the German Nationalist Press 
need be taken very seriously. They would certainly 
have protested if M. Herriot had made M. Romain 
Rolland his Minister of War. The 
element in Germany should be well aware that General 
Nollet is not a hot-headed militarist. 
came in contact with him during his work in Berlin seems 


Government.” not 


more reasonable 


Everyone who 


to agree that he carried out a most difficult task as well 
and as reasonably as anyone could have. Still the 
Nationalist outbreak upon the Nollet appointment is 
a disquieting symptom of the present German situation. 

The present German Government is palpably well 
We do think that reasonable 
man can come to another conclusion. It 
preparing the draft laws to give effect to the Experts’ 
proposals, and Herr Stresemann has just been pressing 


intentioned. not any 


is even now 


for the admission of Germany to the League of Nations. 
But it is equally certain that, at any rate, a proportion 
of the Nationalists neither desire nor expect a peaceable 
settlement and, criminally reckless of the consequences 
to their own country, would like nothing better than the 
complete breakdown of the present negotiations on the 
Dawes Report. Just whether they form a high enough 
proportion of the Nationalist Party to block one way o1 
another the efforts of the present Government to pul 
the Dawes Report into operation, is the crucial question. 
Probably when the time comes they will not prove quite 
strong enough or quite mad enough to pursue their 
wrecking tactics to the end. But if they do, or worse, 
if while not actually overturning the Marx-Stresemann 
Government, they manage to make its efforts at agree- 
ment with the Allies fruitless, there will be only one 
course open, namely, to dissolve the present Reichstag 
and put all to the test of a new election. This would 
be a bold—nay, a desperate—move, but it is not quite 
certain that, if it beeame necessary, Dr. Marx and President 
Ebert would not be the men to put it through. Three 
months ago a young German diplomat was asked for his 
opinion of Dr. Marx. His reply was, “ A kind 
Such, indeed, was the universal opinion 
But since then Dr. Marx seems to have 


nice, 
at that time. 


A typical man of the Catholic-Centre, it seems just 
possible that he is developing some of those solid, moderate 
and yet dexterous qualities which are the essential ones 
for the task of lifting a country from the slough of defeat 
and distraction ; some, indeed, of the qualities of Thiers. 
If it is necessary to have recourse to new elections in 
Germany, much would obviously depend on what had 
happened in the early stages of the present negotiations. 
The Allies must try to give some tangible proof of their 
fundamental good will towards the German Republic, 
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to which the Republican parties can point. Perhaps the 
best of all such pledges would be the early evacuation of 
the Ruhr, even before the Dawes Report was in full 
operation. But it is not to be expected that France will 
agree to this. Indeed, M. Herriot has already said that 
he will not. Perhaps the next best thing would be an 
official declaration by the British and French Govern- 
ments that Germany should be asked to join the League 
ef Nations and to have representation on its Council. 
We wonder if M. Herriot would have the courage to agree 
to this—to pay the price that alone can bring a real 
Peace to Europe. 


THE CONDITIONS PRECEDENT TO 
EFFICIENT AERIAL DEFENCE. 
By Lrevut.-Commr. C. Dennis Burney, C.M.G., R.N., M.P. 


ARLIAMENT and the country at large have been 
so fully occupied in watching the experiment of 
handing over the reins of government to a Socialist 
Cabinet, and wondering what new development in social 
legislation will be suggested, that little regard has been 
had to the efficiency of our fighting forces. Unfortunately, 
a political issue was made out of the establishment of the 
base at Singapore, with the result that that project is now 
suspended, and no new step has been taken towards 
co-ordinating our various fighting services. Different 
committees have reported upon some form of compromise 
between the Admiralty and the Air Ministry, but no real 
attempt has been made to grapple with these post- 
War problems in so far as their solution affects vested 
interests, or calls for a far-reaching and comprehensive 
reorganization. 

The problem of the defence of the Empire is necessarily 
closely associated with the development of our aerial 
forces, since every advance in the power and capacity of 
our aircraft alters the relative value of our older methods 
of fighting. Unless some very clear thinking is indulged 
in by the leaders of public opinion in this country, it 
appears probable that not only will our taxpayers be 
paying more than they need for defence, but that much 
money may be wasted solely because our higher organiza- 
tion is established on a fundamentally unsound basis. 

Take, for instance, this very question of the establish- 
ment of a base at Singapore. During the political cam- 
paign against this project a large section of the Press, 





supported by a number of retired officers, sponsored the | 
idea that—owing to the development of the aeroplane— 

the battleship was practically out of date, and that long | 
before the docks had been built the battleships for which 

they were provided would be redundant. There is little 

doubt that it was this school of thought that converted 

the country to the idea of adopting Mr. MacDonald’s 

policy of postponement. It will be interesting to examine 

how it is that such a school of thought should obtain the 

standing and prestige that it has, when the whole of 

that expert opinion that also has responsibility was so 

definitely opposed to the abandonment of the proposed 

base. 

We are faced to-day with a difficult evolutionary period, 
during which aerial machines, owing to their development, 
will be enabled to perform more and more of those duties 
which we are accustomed to see performed by the Navy ; 
consequently, the more that aerial machines develop the 
more will their functions partake of a naval character, 
and the more will the functions of an aerial vessel coincide | 
with and overlap those of a naval vessel. The effect, | 





therefore, of more powerful aerial machines must be to | 
limit the functions and responsibilities of the floating 
vessels, and unless an organization is contrived that will 





allow of this gradual substitution upon a predetermined 
plan, and without internal friction, it is certain that the 
efficiency and capacity of the fighting services must be 
correspondingly depreciated. 

It is seldom realized that the aerial machine and the 
naval vessel are both part of a common carrier service— 
each fleet of ships and squadron of aircraft is made up of 
self-contained, self-propelled vessels which can attack an 
enemy, but cannot, without the assistance of an army, 
hold a position, the naval vessels being confined to the 
sea, while the aerial machines are able to go over both land 
and sea. In essence, however, they are identical. Take 
a very simple case, and imagine that some inventor has 
developed a force negative to gravity that would give the 
possibility of lifting a light cruiser into the air. Under 
the existing organization, the administrative control of 
that flying light cruiser would be vested in the Admiralty 
when the vessel was floating on or flying over the water, 
but as soon as it flew over land it would automatically 
come under the control of the Air Ministry. ; 

Such a condition would be Gilbertian, and if we were to 
consider an organization de novo it is obvious that no one 
would suggest two administrations to control the same 
vessel at different periods of the same voyage. Similarly 
it is absurd to have two authorities controlling two types 
of mechanically propelled vessels. Take another example 
—the aerial defence of London. Where does it begin ? 
Does it begin with the machines sent up far out at sea 
from our naval aircraft carriers, or does it begin whe, 
enemy machines cross the coast of England ? Surely the 
Admiralty and the Air Ministry must be combined into 
one service as soon as possible, so that these two carrier 
services may be co-ordinated and developed upon com- 
mon-sense lines. The function of a navy is not altered 
because it is driven by steam instead of by the wind, nor 
because it can go under the sea as a submarine or up into 
the air like a seaplane or airship. This artificial division 
of the floating navy and the flying navy is the real cause 
of both wasted expenditure and inefliciency. 

Take as an instance the following chain of cause and 
effect. It is generally admitted that, owing to the 
increased capacity of the aeroplane for carrying torpedoes 
and large bombs, the control of the narrow seas will pass 
into the hands of the aerial forces. This development 
will be only a continuation of that process of driving the 
capital ship further from a protected harbour or coast, 
a process that was begun by the introduction of the mine 
and the submarine, but with the difference that the mine 
and the submarine are controlled by the same organization 
that controls the surface ship, namely, the Admiralty. 
Therefore, owing to the Admiralty having the responsi- 
bility for naval work, but not having the authority 
to develop and_ substitute aerial forces for sea 
forces, no regard is paid to the entire reorientation of 
material that must necessarily ensue from such a 
substitution. 

So far as can be seen at present, it will be several decades 
before aeroplanes have that great radius of action necessary 
for operation over the great ocean routes, so we may say 
that the tendency must be for the defence of the British 
Isles to become more and more aerial, but for the defence 
of the outer Empire to remain almost completely naval. 
The acceptance of this doctrine carries with it the necessity 
for a reorientation of our naval bases and dockyards. 
We require more dockyards abroad and in the Dominions, 
and fewer at home. But this reorganization is not 
likely to take place so long as the Admiralty and 
the Air Ministry remain in competition instead of 
co-operating. 

The result can be seen to-day if we examine the dock- 
yard position in this country. I suggested in the House 
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of Commons the other day that Chatham Dockyard 
should be made an extension of the Port of London, and 
connected vii Gravesend by a new railway under the 


Thames at Tilbury. Chatham is useless for the larger 
capital vessels, and the work of the smaller and auxiliary 
craft could be carried out largely by aircraft. The saving 
to the country would be about £1,500,000 per annum, a 
portion of which could be spent upon the provision of 


ORGANIZED LAND SETTLEMENT 
VERSUS SMALL-HOLDINGS. 
By CuristoPpHER TURNOR. 
I.—SMALL-HOLDINGS. 
NHE cost of building and equipment is lessening, 
therefore it is safe to assume that, before long, 
serious attention will again be given to the placing of 





bases overseas. Nothing, however, appears to be in 
contemplation in this respect, because no Department | 
js to-day responsible for initiating ideas and schemes to | 
replace floating vessels by air vessels for naval purposes. | 

Two difficulties immediately present themselves, and | 
will have to be surmounted before a reorganization such | 
as is suggested can be carried out. In the first place, | 
such an upheaval would not bring any political advantage 
to any party, in fact the reverse would probably be the 
case. There is accordingly no political pressure that can 
be exerted upon any Government. Secondly, there are | 
two strong vested interests that would be up in arms 
against such a logical development. The Air Ministry 
to-day supports a large number of officials, together with 
its own Staff College, medical corps, clothing department, 
contracts department, and the like, all of which could 
be cut down enormously hy a complete combination with 
the Navy. These officials will naturally fight hard for 
autonomy. On the other hand, the dockyards that 
should be closed will exert political pressure through their 
representatives in the House of Commons, as exemplified 
in the speech of the Member for Chatham upon this very 
suggestion. Without any consideration or investigation, 
he characterized as ‘‘ specious nonsense”’ the suggestion 
to make Chatham Dockyard commercially self-supporting 
instead of being a drain upon the Admiralty vote. 

I have not here dealt with the problem of a “ Ministry of 
Defence,” as that idea is yet hardly within the sphere of 
practical politics. ‘The combination of the Navy and the 
Air Force necessarily carries with it provision by the 
Army of its own aircraft for the tactical use of the Army. 
Every other great nation adopts this sensible and logical 
procedure. It is, however, important to recognize the 
fact that the functions of an independent air striking 
foree are in no way different in character from the func- 
tions of anavy. Surely it is time for drastic action to be 
taken to put our house in order. Clouds hang upon the 
international horizon even now, and when we realize the 
loss of life and treasure in the last war through inefficient 
preparation and organization, it does seem that the 
Government is in duty bound to exert itself in the direc- 
tion of securing both adequate and economical defence 
for the Empire as well as in carrying out its policy of 
social reform. 

So long as there are two great Departments of State, 
such as the Admiralty and the Air Ministry, each fighting 
for its own aggrandizement, so long will the efficiency of 
our defences suffer, and the cost of our forces be unwar- 
rantably increased by a servile fear of these vested inter- 
ests. If, on the other hand, these two Departments can 
be combined into one, under one political head, there will 
be no check to the adoption of that form of vessel that can 
most cheaply and efficiently perform the required function. 
The House of Commons can surely be trusted to deal with 
the political pressure that may be exercised on behalf 
of the useless dockyards, and to realize that plant and 
methods that are out of date must be ruthlessly scrapped, 
otherwise the result will be the same as with a business 
firm that refuses to move with the times. New methods 
and new plant call for a reorganization of the directorate 
and administration, and it will be well if the attention 
of the public is focused upon this very necessary 
reform. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











men upon the land in small-holdings. How should 
this be done to secure the best results for the men 
and for the nation ? 

Apart from the Ex-Service Men’s Facilities Act, the 
most important legislation affecting this matter is the 
Small-Holdings Act of 1908. The Facilities Act is not 
discussed here, since it must be regarded as a war 
measure. Small-holdings were equipped under it when 
the cost was prohibitive because there was a pledge 
which had to be made good. 

The questions we have to consider are, has the 
1908 Act worked well, and have the results been satis- 
factory ? 

The 1908 Act constituted the County Councils as 
small-holdings authorities, but the Ministry of Agri- 
culture kept in touch with the movement through its 
small-holdings commissioners and retained the power 
to administer the Act should a Council default. 

It can hardly be denied that the 1908 Act was intro- 
duced from political motives rather than to benefit 
agriculture or to secure to the small-holders that it created 
the full advantages they should have enjoyed. Few 
County Councils were enthusiastic over small-holdings, 
and the members of the small-holdings committees 
often did not believe in the movement. Nevertheless, the 
County Councils administered the Act conscientiously and 
to the best of their ability. From the angle of public 
finance, results were satisfactory ; arrears in rental or 
bad debts were few; and the whole cost of the provision 
of the holdings is being defrayed by the tenants. 

Some years hence, when the last instalment of the 
sinking-fund is paid, County Councils will be the proud 
possessors of considerable landed property which has 
not been paid for out of the rates but by the hard work 
of the small-holders themselves ! 

Without reproaching County Councils, it is right to 
point out certain shortcomings which, while not affecting 
the public purse, closely concern the welfare of the small- 
holders. Even before the War, the amounts spent by 
County Councils upon cottage buildings and equipment 
were too large, burdening the enterprise with an unduly 
heavy capital charge. From £700 to £800 was frequently 
spent upon equipping a place of between thirty and 
fifty acres; whereas on small-holdings provided by 
landowners adequate accommodation costs much less, 


as arule. An example is given from my own estate :— 


Cottage (3 bedrooms and parlour) .. . £225 
Building (in wood) for 10 cows .. o- 120 
Water supply and fencing .. ee oo 75 

Total .. oe £420 


County Councils have done little or nothing toencourage 
co-operation, which is a vital factor in securing success 
for the small-holder. Nor have they put into operation 
the section of the Act which enabled them to } rovide 
access to credit for their small-holders. 

These three points—heavy capital charges, absence 
of encouragement to co-operation, and absence of credit 
facilities—are all-important. In other countrics these 
defects have always been avoided in any system for 
placing men on the land. The presence of these dis- 
abilities in England forms a strong indictiacnt of the 
administration of the Act of 1908. 
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No great outcry was heard over the undue cost of 
equipment referred to, because very few new holdings 
were created. Consideration of the results achieved 
under the 1908 Act leads to discouragement. From 1909 
to the outbreak of war, with all the County Councils at 
work and with an expenditure of several million pounds, 
only 14,000 applicants were provided with land. In 
a great many cases these were only applications for a few 
acres of “ accommodation ” land for the village black- 
smith or tradesman to run his horse on. In many cases, 
also, existing small farms were bought and the newly 
created small-holder merely replaced a previous one. 

Of real new small-holdings—land that had not been 
divided up before and upon which cottages and farm 
buildings had to be erected—only 774 were created 
between 1909 and 1914! 

These 774 are included in the total of 14,000 given 
above. From the national point of view this result 
is far from satisfactory. Even taking the total of 14,000 
who were provided with land in some form or other, 
this does not represent a net gain, for the number of 
existing small-holders who gave up or retired in that 
period exceeded 14,000. The 1908 Act, therefore, did 
little to repeople the countryside ! 

The total number of small-holders (fifty acres or under) 
in Great Britain is about 230,000. These holders form 
a most important section of our agricultural community, 
and from the social and national aspect it is imperative 
that their numbers should be increased. 

The unorganized state of our agricultural industry 
adversely affects the small farmer more than the large 
one, and organization, therefore, is of the first import- 
ance. Our small-holders are at a sad disadvantage 
compared with those in Seandinavia or Germany. In 
countries where agriculture is progressive, conditions are 
far more favourable, and small-holders enjoy the benefit 
of organized markets, access to capital, collection of 
produce, adequate transport, co-operative buying and 
selling, and general expert advice. Our small-holders 
have none of these advantages. 

When, therefore, the question of providing small- 
holdings anew comes forward, a policy must be adopted 
which will, at the same time, improve the conditions 
for the pre-1908 holders and place the new men on the 
land under the best possible system. In the recently 
published Agricultural Policy of the Central Landowners’ 
Association the need for a new system of settlement is 
clearly recognized. 


(To be continued.) 


FOR THE YOUNG 
PLAYWRIGHT. 

) gerne is one cruel maxim which every young 

- playwright nus! face unflinchingly. Good plays, 
well written, well. acted and well produced, frequently 
fail, bad plays, badly acted and, from any recognisable 
standard, badly produced, fairly often succeed. 

Is it to be wondered at then that anyone, even if 
supposedly expert, asked to give advice as to their 
conduct of affairs to young people anxious to adopt a 
dangerous and disheartening profession, feels that he is 
stepping on the treadmill of a vicious circle ? 

In the items of reference kindly given to me as a sugges- 
tion of what I am to say on the subject, it is questioned 
whether some machinery could not be devised by means 
of which in the practical experience of rehearsal and 
performance such would-be writers could gain a greater 
insight into the mysteries of their craft. 

Such means, however, exist, though it is true that 


HELP 


Even as it is, the results must seem to any but the 
very confirmed optimist hardly encouraging. I haye 
attended, Sunday after Sunday, as in duty bound. 
the productions of the many play-producing societies, 
Alas! they seem to confine their efforts to plays which 
are not only without achievement, but also entirely 
without promise. It may be that their reading com. 
mittees are at fault, it may be that only people with 
nothing to say are prepared to put down a sum of money 
for the privilege of saying it. For in some of these 
play-producing societies I understand that the willing. 
ness to do this is an essential preliminary condition: 
As a consequence their playwrights are only too often 
the lineal descendants of the dear old ladies and gentlemen 
who, in my youth, used to publish their poetical effusions 
in the advertisement columns of the daily papers, finding 
thus their only outlet for unnecessary expression. 

There are honourable exceptions to the rule: Mr, 
Somerset Maugham would acknowledge gladly his debt 
to the Stage Society, though whether he learned much 
or had indeed much to Jearn when they produced his 
first play, or how much the delay in the public recog- 
nition of his talents was shortened by that production, 
it is impossible for me to say. 

Ideally, of course, no play-producing soci ty should 
be influenced in the smallest degree by the question 
as to whether the production of a new play would be to 
their financial advantage ; but ideals are unfortunately 
expensive luxuries, and so is the production of any play, 
under whatever simple conditions. And I do not know 
that the multiplication of productions would really 
be of great assistance. In America, where every town 
| has its little theatre, where there is such an enthusiasm 
| for every experiment in “ production,” 
| standard of playwriting higher than it is in this country ’ 
| We have seen, I think, very little evidence of it. 
| 
| 





is the general 


The truth of the matter is that the “ mysteries of stage- 

craft,” as far as they affect the author of the play, 
| are largely bogies set up by the jealous to warn the 
younger generation from the sacred cirele. A man 
| who has really got something to say can pretty readily 
| find out how to say it. There are not many of them 
'that’s the trouble. There never have been and there 
| never will be. 
Is a would-be playwright after all much more dillic iltly 
| situated than a would-be painter, poet, musician ? 
He has his models before him, his examples to be followed, 
his examples to be avoided. A wholesale contempt 
for the medium in which he proposes to work is not to 
be recommended, and was, of course, a commonplace 
attitude in the clever young “literary men” of the 
last generation. 

As a manager, I am accustomed to receive a great 
| deal of abuse, which I do not in the least resent, from the 
unacted playwright, as to my own particular failure 
to kelp him. Whether it is entirely deserved or not I 
do not wish to say, but the individual opportunities of 
anyone in my position are smaller, unfortunately, than 
“If only you were intelligent 





many people suppose. 
enough to realize it, mine is the sort of play that the 
public are hungry for,” is an example. I prefer, of 
course, the lady who writes from a perfectly charming 
address in the Cotswolds—* I don’t say that my play 
would be a popular success, but from its nature it demands 
a rather clusive audience.” I have found no satisfactory 
way of dealing with either correspondent. 

It seems to me that execpt in the way of giving advice 
as best they can, to help the budding author on his way 
is rather the duty of the cducational authorities than 
the theatrical managers, whose benefit from any such 





their availability may not be free enough. 


philanthropic scheme is, to say the best of it, a trifle 
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remote. Something in this direction is being done in 


Liverpool; may it not be hoped that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will follow its example, now that traflic with the 
theatre is no longer considered an unutterable thought ? 

There will always be much to dishearten in the position 
of the theatre in this country: we are not, and I don’t 
think we are likely to become, essentially a theatre- 
loving nation. But there is encouragement also after 
all. 

The success of Basil Dean’s production of Hassan 
has sent a thrill of joy through everybody who believes 
in the theatre. We can say of the theatre what a younger 
poet than Flecker can write of his own country :— 

“Tis not too late to build our young land right, 

Cleaner than Holland, courtlier than Japan, 

Devout like early Rome with Hearths like hers, 

Hearths that will recreate the breed called Man.” 


NIGEL PLAYFaIR, 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
MACKENZIE KING 

LAUSANNE. 


By EveELYN WRENCH. 


MR. AND 


“TI think the aim of effective co-operation within the Empire 
would be best obtained by giving the Dominion full recognition 
respecting self-governing rights, and that any steps we take to 
make clearer our full righis to self-government will conduce to the 
security and permanency of our allied nationhood within the 
Empire.’—The Canadian Prime Minister in the Parliament 
at Ottawa. 

i ie question of Canada’s position in the British 

Commonwealth has been much in the public mind 
lately as a result of the discussions in the British and 
Canadian Parliaments on the ratification of the Lausanne 
Treaty. Considerable space has also been devoted to 
the subject in the British and Canadian Press. Two or 
three times I have dealt with the matter in the Spectator, 
and it is because I feel that I did less than justice to the 
Canadian Government or to Mr. Mackenzie King that I 
desire to return to the subject and to make reparation 
where it is due. In passing a tribute must be paid to 
Lord Beaverbrook for his share in dispelling, in the Daily 
Express, the mists of misconception. The attitude 
adopted by that journal during the controversy shows 
effectively how useful it is to have someone with an intimate 


knowledge of the Empire controlling one of the great | 
g g 


organs of public opinion in this country. 


The reason why the present discussion revolving round | 
| did not realize how much importance is attached overseas 


the Lausanne debates in Great Britain and Canada is of 
such special importance is that it concentrates our atten- 








tion on the two most vital problems which the Empire | 


will have to deal with in the near future: (1) the status of 


the self-governing nations within the British Common- 
wealth ; (2) the international status of the British Empire 
and its relations to foreign powers. Whatever may be the 
outcome of the present discussions concerning Canada 


the nation furthest along the path towards nationhood | 


in Greater Britain—it will establish a precedent for all 
the other Dominions, some of which may not yet feel the 
thrill of nationalism quite so acutely as does British North 
America. 

In two sections of the British Commonwealth the fight 
for autonomy which the Canadian Government has been 
carrying on is, however, being watched with the closest 
attention, in South Africa and in the Irish Free State. In 
government quarters in Dublin, the Times correspondent 
tells us, the authorities “ are anxious, for various reasons, 
to extract the last ounce of political independence ” from 


| 


the Anglo-Irish Treaty as the status of the Irish Free State 
was explicitly declared in that document to be the same as 
that of the Dominion of Canada. The Southern Irish 
Government is therefore quite willing to allow the Ottawa 
Administration to make the pace for it, and “ to insist 
that every privilege that is won by Canada shall apply 
also to the Free State.” 

Just one further comment before coming to the subject 
itself. When I wrote an article in the Spectator last 
year defining the three alternatives before Canada as 
independence, annexation to the United States or free 
nationhood within the British Commonwealth, I was 
taken to task by several Canadian journals and told in 
polite terms that I did not know what I was talking 
about, and that as far as Canada was concerned “ all 
was well in the best of all possible worlds.” And yet 
within a year of the appearance of that article we have 
the Prime Minister of the Dominion in a considered 
speech defining the three alternatives before the Canadian 
people as those of independence, annexation to the 
United States or ‘‘ a more clearly recognized relationship 
as a self-governing nation within the Empire ’’—the 
last solution being the one he favoured. o 

If the Canadian people complain of the nature of 
the comment in the Times and in the British Press before 
publication of the Parliamentary White Paper they 
have every reason to do so. Justice was not done to 
Canada, All who believe that the future welfare of 
the British Empire depends in no small degree on the 
freedom of each part of the Empire and the recognition 
by the people of Great Britain of a complete equality of 
status among all the nations making up the British 
Commonwealth must appreciate the fight Canada has 
been making. 

The British Government in power in October, 1922, 
no doubt with the best intentions in the world, made 
a gross blunder in deciding upon the British Empire 
representation at Lausanne without previous con- 
sultation with the Dominions. When Mr. Mackenzie 
King was informed of the proposed procedure he was 
confronted with a fait accompli. The Dominions were 
informed that as a result of agreement with France 
and Italy the British delegation at Lausanne was to 
consist of two delegates. They were then asked whether 
they would agree to allow Lord Curzon and Sir Horace 
Rumbold to represent the whole British Empire. As 
Sir Edward Grigg said in an able speech in the House 
of Commons, “ the important thing was that they were 
given no choice, no alternative in the matter.” 

When the British Government agreed with France 
to limit the Empire’s representation to two, it probably 


to the national status which the Dominions obtained 
as a consequence of the War. It is no exaggeration to 
say that from the Empire’s standpoint one of the most 
far-reaching results of the War was the equality with 
the Mother Country which the Dominions obtained 
and the international recognition of that fact. For as 
Mr. Mackenzie King pointed out in the Ottawa debates, 
“this equality status which Canada has maintained 
logically and persistently,” was accepted at Versailles, 
Washington, Genoa and the Hague. 

The reason for the British Government’s departure 
from the procedure at Versailles, and for its giving away 
the status expressly granted to the British Empire in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, is commonly 
believed to have been due to French pressure. If the 
various sections of the British Empire were entitled to 
representation at international conferences why not 
sections of the French Empire such as Morocco and 


aa? 
Algeria ? 
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Doubtless there was much in the French claim, and 
probably it will be recognised in the distant future when 
the outlying sections of the French Colonial Empire 
possess a similar autonomy to that of the self-governing 
nations within the British Empire. I am not dealing 
here with far-distant probabilities, but with conditions 
as they are. The essential fact therefore remains that 
in the Versailles Treaty Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand and India were accorded a definite status 
and the French Colonies were not. 

All the subsequent discussions about Canada and the 
Lausanne Treaty, in which, doubtless, there have been 
mistakes on both sides, must be regarded in the light of 
the revelations of the above-mentioned White Paper. 
However much some people may wish that the Canadian 
Premier had spoken out more definitely at the recent 
Imperial Conference, the fundamental fact emerges 
that Canada was given a certain status in the Peace 
Treaty and the British Government’s handling of the 
Empire’s representation at Lausanne derogated from 
that status. The right of the people of Canada through 
her elected representatives to approve of any treaty 
which she is asked to sign must be recognized. 

A reading of the debate at Ottawa convinces me that 
the Daily Express was quite correct when it stated :— 


“The claim of a Dominion to be an international party to a 
treaty made by Great Britain, while retaining the right to fight 
in defence of that treaty only by special and local parliamentary 
approval, is admitted by the practice of the whole Empire since 
1914. This is all Mr. Mackenzie King claims, and since the Canadian 
Opposition leader, Mr. Meighen, refused his challenge to put the 
entire Lausanne Treaty to the vote it must be assumed that he 
speaks for Canada.” 


At the request of the British Cabinet all the corres- 
pondence between the British and Canadian Governments 
has not been published. The assertion that the Canadian 
Premier did not make any protest as regards the Empire’s 
representation at Lausanne is, I am informed, incorrect. 
It is true that when Lord Curzon made his speech to 
the Conference on the Treaty Mr. King made no protest 
but I believe he did clearly put the Canadian position 
on several other occasions. 

In a great concern like the British Commonwealth 
there will, undoubtedly, every now and then be friction- 
producing incidents such as the Lausanne episode. 
They are inevitable among nations just as they are 
among individuals. But the attention which has been 
given to the subject will not have been in vain if it brings 
home to us two lessons. We in Great Britain must do 
nothing which could give rise to the idea that we have 
any desire—which we certainly have not—to derogate 
from the national status of the Dominions, from their 
complete equality with ourselves. Our brethren in 
Canada, for their part, should appreciate the difficulties 
of devising a workable scheme for arriving at a common 
foreign policy for the Empire. The more we all think 
about the subject the better; just such an incident as 
we have been confronted with was required.to clarify 
our views. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES. 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, 


WEMBLEY. 


I1I.—THE PALACE OF ARTS. 
Ir is to be hoped that there is not, in the whole world, anyone 
so unchildlike as not to appreciate the Queen’s Dolls’ House. 
It must surely be the most wonderful present which has 
ever been given since primitive man first shaped wood and clay 
to his own uses. Never before can the labour of hundreds 


of skilled and gifted people have been concentrated into 
so small a space. 
tectural Notes,” 


As I am writing under the heading ** Archi- 
1 must not describe the wonders of the 
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electrical and sanitary arrangements, the rarities of the 
wine cellar and library, and the beauties of the garden— 
perhaps the most astonishing feature of the whole Palace 
—where every minute leaf is made of iron. In the popular 
imagination these delights quite naturally overshadow the 
architectural and historical importance of the Dolls’ House, 
But the house is far more than a grown-up’s toy. The eleva- 
tions represent an ideal house designed by our greatest 
living domestic architect. They form an exact compromise 
between Palladio’s correctness and refinement, and Wren’s 
English common sense. Although many of the rooms are 
lofty, the general proportion of each storey is wider and 
lawer than an Italian house. Conversely, Wren could never 
bring himself to use the truly classical slope for a pediment 
which he felt was not steep enough to throw off our northern 
rains. But Sir E. Lutyens’ design, although frankly inspired 
by Wren, has a personal flavour about it, which becomes 
more pronounced in the interior. This has certain obvious 
pleasing anachronisms and inconsistencies of style about it 
which render it typical of the furniture and decoration of 
the present day. Perhaps the best thing is the grand stair. 
case. One feels that the “ going” would be perfect, and 
the rounded sweep of the bottom flight is magnificent. Mr, 
Nicholson’s painting on the walls is superbly decorative, 
The library is a most “ livable’? room, and contains a chair 
specially made for those who like dangling their legs over 
the arms of easy chairs. The dining-room is the least happy 
of the important rooms. It is rather low for the heaviness 
of its ceiling and the pictures are too heterogeneous. The 
Royal bedrooms, particularly the Queen’s, are the ideal of 
what State bedrooms should be. The chief, indeed the 
only, fault that the hypercritical might find in the Dolls’ 
House is that the relation between the internal arrangements 
and the facades is not very clear, and on one side there are 
no fewer than four small rooms which have no windows. But 
what is a little thing like that compared to the ethereal 
beauty of the shagreen and mother-of-pearl of the Queen's 
bathroom ? 

The Period Rooms are somewhat disappointing. One 
feels that they might have been so supremely interesting 
and that the chances have been missed. When we are 
shown a typical 1750 room, we have a right to expect that 
it shall be pedantically correct. The 1750 room in the 
Palace of Arts does not fulfil this expectation. It looks like 
a charming “‘ period ’’ room erected yesterday by an expensive 
London decorator. In the first place, a great deal of the 
carving in pine is left unpainted, a modern fashion which 
would have been unthinkable in 1750. Moreover, the whole 
arrangement of silk curtains, net curtains, and finally blinds 
with lace edgings, is entirely modern. The steel grate and 
at least one important piece of furniture in the room are 
surely of a later date than 1750. The 1815 room is more 
convincing, but the arrangement of the furniture is too 
haphazard for so stiff an age. The shallow bow and scagliola 
columns are excellent, but the mantelpiece, perhaps owing to 
its material, is disappointing, and, as it had to contain a 
fine old grate and the architect shirked a chimney breast, 
it has a monstrous and most untypical projection. The 1852 
room is the most satisfying of the period rooms. The occu- 
pants seem but just to have left it. The 1888 room is appar- 
ently a dining-room, but its general aspect is far more typical 
of a bedroom. It was more usual for the paintwork in the 
reception-rooms of the period to be olive green or peacock 
blue, or else the woodwork was made of unpainted oak. 
The paper would also probably have been darker and heavier 
in the dining-room. At the same time the room is extremely 
interesting, and it represents a period of great importance, 
although just at present we find the fussy decoration which 
covered every inch of surface rather trying. The 1924 
hall and dining-room are from the designs of my partner and 
myself, so I can obviously make no comment on them. A 
man standing in the crowd beside me one day said: “ It 
isn’t 1924, it’s a nightmare,” so I will leave it at that. The 
1924 bedroom is pleasing and restful, though it is perhaps 
questionable whether the material space available was sulli- 
ciently large to allow of so much architecture in the shape 
of a dome, four columns and other features. 

The visitor to the Palace of Arts should note how satis- 
factory for their purpose the galleries are, and how fine are 
the simple proportions of the so-called Basilica. Mr. 
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Laurence’s painting in the Apse must make everyone feel 
that they are looking at something which has real greatness 
in it. 

At present there is an architectural exhibition showing 
in the Palace of Arts. All, or practically all, the exhibits 
have been seen before, which does not at all mean that one 
dces not wish to see them again. There are some fine photo- 
raphs of work in the Dominions which should not be missed, 
notably No. 197, Pretoria Cathedral, by Mr. Herbert Baker ; 
No. 889, Office Building, Calgary, Alberta ; Nos. 414 and 415, 
Witwatersrand University, Johannesburg, by Messrs. Emley, 
Cowin, Powers and Ellis, a most dignified and scholarly work 
having the peculiar character of freshness and vigour which 
the tradition of the Italian Renaissance seems always to 
give when transported to the soil of a new country. 

GERALD WELLESLEY. 


MUSIC. 
——< 
FROM POLE TO POLE. 

Ir is hard to believe that we have scen the last of Der Rosen- 
kavalier for many a day: but it is true, for who will dare, 
in the present circumstances, to give it one of our perfunctory 
British performances after the exquisitely finished production 
we have just witnessed? The orchestra was ours, but not 
the conductor nor the singers. How long will it be before 
we have productions that equal our orchestral playing? 
But I fear that a permanent structure of good opera is (as 
in the case of an aristocracy) a question of age-long tradition ; 
and we shall have to wait some time before the B.N.O.C., 
good as in many ways it already is, ceases to possess those 
attributes that remind one of a surprised child. It labels 
itself, ‘* British opera,” “ Opera in English,” &c. ‘* German 
opera ” is not ** German opera” at all—it is simply “opera.” It 
has long since ceased to be tentative or surprised at itself. 
Whoever doubts this or holds an optimistic view as to a 
rapid increase of excellence on our part need only remember 
the Isolde of Frida Leider and the Marschallin of Lotte 
Lehmann, two performances which, as interpretations of 
musie-drama, it would be hard to equal and all but impossible 
It is not that we have no good singers, no conductors, 
we have had all these things at one time or 
another in the past few years. But just as one cannot, 
though apparently possessing the ingredients, create a 
synthetic potato, so all those good things I have mentioned, 
when mixed together by us, do not produce real opera as 
we know it can be produced. 

This unpleasant truth was thrust home to me at the British 
National Opera Company’s new production of Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande. Now, it is no good pretending, at this 
time of day, that our language is suited to opera ;- and 
Maeterlinck’s words, well enough translated by Mr. Edwin 
Evans (with occasional blushful lapses), were a continual 
annoyance to the listener. Why sing this opera in English ? 
The singers are perfectly capable of rendering it in the 
original language and nearly everybody would be happier, 
including those who have no knowledge of French. 

Well, there it was, a very adequate performance of a lovely 
work. And yet—and yet—I came out worried, being unable 
clearly to define the dissatisfaction I felt. But I think I 
can state its origin : the whole opera was treated as if it were 
“very much the same sort of thing” as The Immortal Hour. 
The resemblance between the two works is superficially close, 
the difference being that where Debussy succeeded in weaving 
his emotional thread with infinite delicacy and simplicity, 
Mr. Rutland Boughton merely succeeded in being jejune, 
The epithet Immortal-Hourish might indeed be used to 
describe the atmosphere of pretentious amateurishness which 
prevented Friday's performance from being the complete 
success it should have been, in view of the amount of care 
and talent engaged. 

The spiritual content—the artistic raison d'étre of Pelléas 
et Mélisande—lies in a complex emotion, the expression of 
which has always been one of the highest aims of art. Wist- 
fulness, regret, the realization of transience—all these go 
to make this emotion, yet it cannot be described as any one 
of these in itself ; it is rather a compound of all three, prepared 
with unascertainable quantities of each, and, as it were, 
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scented with a graceful sentimentality purged of all grossness 
by the very tenuity of the whole. For this is a definitely 
emaciated emotion. It is occasionally to be seen on the faces 
of people who, in the midst of conversation as much as in 
solitude, seem suddenly to sink into a suspended state of 
spirit, their eyes very wide apart, gazing unblinkingly into 
space. Mélisande, indeed, may be said to be always in this 
state; she dies in it, for when Golaud, tormented by doubt, 
calls on her to confess to having sinned, her only answer is 
the vague: “ La vérité, . . . la vérité. . . .” And that is 
all: it is not even a question. No one will ever know her 
the-ights, and no doubt she did not know them herself ; they 
were of the stuff of that strange emotion I have tried to 
describe, to enjoy which is almost to know happiness. 

It took a genius to interpret Maeterlinck’s play in music 
according to the letter of its own law, and it took another 
to do the same for Hofmannsthal’s ; but the views of life 
expressed in the one and the other are about as dissimilar 
as they could be. This is the more observable in that in 
Rosenkavalier it is definite wistfulness, regret and the realiza- 
tion of transience, not the compound of which I have been 
speaking, that forms the theme of the work. Strauss weaves 
an emotional fabric that is as thick and luxuriant in texture 
as the most expensive Wilton pile carpet. He conceived the 
Marschallin as a woman built on superb, clear, emotional lines, 
who gave up her lover out of the fullness of her nature, realizing 
all that her sacrifice implied both for herself and for Octavian. 
** Da steht der Bub und da steh *ich und mit dem fremden Mddel 
dort wird er so gliicklich sein, als wie halt Manner das Gliick- 
lichsein versteh’n” ; these are the parting words of a woman 
from whom life had withheld few secrets. Compare this 
with the living and dying words of Mélisande, and the two 
ways of interpreting reality will stand revealed with a clarity 
such as only two music-dramas of genius could produce. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


THE THEATRE. 


— 
66m r aca eer ee 
THE MAN OF DESTINY.” 
Tue interesting revival of The Man of Destiny at the Everyman 
Theatre at Hampstead showed that for once Mr. Shaw was 
underestimating his own work when he said of this play in the 


introduction to Pleasant Plays that it “ is hardly more than a 
bravura piece to display the virtuosity of the two performers.” 


| On the contrary, the play is a first and a very long step on the 


way to St. Joan. From the typical and iluminating conversa- 


| tion between the Innkeeper of Tavazzano and the young 


Napoleon at the opening to the final conversation between 


| Napoleon and the lady who stole the despatches at the close 


the action moves with an easy directness, almost a slickness, 
which Sardou and all the mechanical school attempted fruit- 
lessly to attain. Not only so, but the action flows directly 
out of the characters, so that every incident, while carrying 
the plot forward, adds to our knowledge of the dramatis 
personae. Moreover, every character, while in its detail 
exploding some conventional belief, is consistent and alive. 
Mr. Shaw from the beginning was able to fuse an idea and a 
personality, so that he had always at his hand the eternal 
conflict between opposed and genuine beliefs and emotions 
which is the foundation of all drama. An inspired critic in 
1898 (but there are no inspired critics !) might have foretold 
that the playwright who could produce thus much with four 
characters and in severe obedience to all the Three Dramatic 
Unities would and must in the fullness of time and on a larger 
stage attain in St. Joan a point not reached in England since 
Shakespeare. 

The presentation of the play at Hampstead was competent 
and interesting. Mr. Rains as Napoleon was perhaps a little 
on the quiet side, and was not altogether part-perfect. On 
the other hand, if one had not remembered Miss Irene Van- 
brugh’s matchless presentation of The Lady at the Court, one 
would have sworn that it was impossible to better the per- 
formance of Miss de Casalis, while both Mr. Mather and Mr. 
Seagram as the Innkeeper and the Licutenant left nothing 
to be desired. 

The play was preceded by a stupid topical charade called 
Augustus does His Bit. I guess that Mr. Shaw commits 
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perversities of this kind to avoid the possibility of canonization 
during his lifetime. He remains human by virtue of these 
apses, and so escapes the loveliness of St. Joan. 

HumsBert WOLrE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_— 
LONDON TRAFFIC, 


[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Sir.— Mr. Gordon Selfridge, in his article on ‘* London Traffic,” 
speaks, no doubt, from bitter experience. What great business 
organization does not do so, especially where such organiza- 
tion’s flow of trade is measured by 50 or 60 thousand customers 
a day? London’s supremacy as the premier business centre 
in the world is bound up in quick and cheap transport. The 
more you choke the main arteries through which its traffic 
follows, the more surely will you stagnate business. The 
heart will fail to beat. It is for this reason, therefore, that the 
London traffic problem becomes a national one, and must be 
treated in a big way. All that Mr. Selfridge says as regards 
control is correct, but the public can help the present situation 
by making more use of alternative and better facilities when 
provided. The London system of Underground Railways is 
generally recognized to be the finest of its kind in the world. 
It has a capacity at least equal to the subway system in New 
York, yet strange to say the number of passengers carried by 
the Underground Railways last year was a little over 568 mil- 
lions, whilst the New York Underground and Elevated Rail- 
ways carried 1,556 millions. In the same year the London 
General Omnibus Company carried 1,214 million passengers. 
If only one-third of the latter passengers had been transferred 
to the Tube from the streets this would have diminished street 
congestion considerably. The truth is the public is too well 
served above ground. It is easier for a passenger to jump 
on a “bus outside Selfridge’s than to cross the road and take 
the tube from Bond Street Station, although in the long run 
the tube will shorten the journey. The public is losing the art 
of walking (except when a strike in one or other of the transport 
systems forces this). 

Below ground improvements are being made to make transit 
across London easier. Moving stairways are being provided 
to save the public walking from the lift to platform. Stations 
at busy traffic centres are being equipped with a multitude of 
subway entrances to avoid the necessity of crossing the street 
to catch a train. Who can say? It may be that fifty years 
hence the actual streets will move themselves and the only 
stationary objects will be the buildings and the public. 

London might well take a leaf out of Chiecago’s book. There 
they have a City Planning Commission and a Transit Commis- 
sion, working hand in hand, working not for to-morrow, but 
for fifty years henee. Out of the ashes of the old Chicago is 
rising a new Chicago with carefully planned boulevards, 
subterranean strects and subways and great wide streets 
capable of carrying six streams of traflic. Vision and foresight 
and proper control of the streets are the keynotes of Chicago's 
policy of development. The Street Car Company, the Elevated 
Railway Company, and the Motor “Bus Company, each working 
under the contro] of the city’s Transit Commission, are able 
to develop and perfect its lines of communication, and thus 
provide Chicago with a scheme of unified transit second to 
none. Mr. Selfridge as a native of Chicago will, no doubt, 
endorse these comments.—I am, Sir, &c., 


> 


Worker. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—I have read with great interest the article on ‘ London 
Traflic,”’ by Mr. Gordon Selfridge. The subject dealt with is 
one to which I have paid special attention, and I should like 
to say that the article in question is, in my opinion, a sound, 
common-sense method of dealing with the present difliculty, 
and what one might expect from the pen of Mr. Selfridge. I 
should like to add, however, that where two lines of traffic 
cross one another on the same level, when the one is passing 
the other must stop, and the only way of overcoming this 
difficulty is for the two lines of traflic to cross at different 
levels.—I am, Sir, &ce., A. F, Yarrow. 


THE LEE REPORT. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—You are perhaps right in welcoming the Report 
Lord Lee’s Commission and strongly recommending its 
tion, on the grounds that it might have been much worse 
but there is little else to be said for it. As a unanimous 
Report it was bound to be a compromise, a bargain 
much in favour of the views of the Indian members. But 
when you say that the improvements proposed financially 
will result in again attracting the right type of Englishman 
to enter the Indian Civil Service, you are very wide of the 
mark. Nothing short of an increase in basic pay of at least 
80 per cent. would have anything like that effect. and ay 
increase of 50 per cent. would be necessary to bring back the 
old conditions and standards which meant a life of tolerable 
comfort and joy in one’s life and work. The concessions 
as to overseas pay and free passages, though rightly given 
to imported oflicers only, are very far short of even the 
minimum 30 per cent. increase called for, and will do nothing 
towards restoring the attractiveness of a Service which will 
be still underpaid as well as subjected to comparatively 
unpleasant conditions. 

The rate of Indianization proposed, with its cut-and-dric | 
percentages, is much too rapid for present circumstances, 
in which the supply of qualified Indians falls far short of the 
numbers needed for the programme suggested. Coupled 
with the placing of some of the All-India Services entirely 
under the Provincial Administrations, it means a deterioration 
of the present standards of Government which the Com- 
mission foresees and acknowledges, but thinks the risk justifiable, 
thereby showing entire ignorance of the present situation 
in India, which leaves no margin for such deterioration without 
involving disaster, Too rapid Indianization and the unrest 
caused by the political agitators have already reduced that 
standard to the verge of danger, and the smallest farther 
relaxation cannot be “ risked ” without the most lamentable 
results. 

One good thing the Commission has done, in pointing out 
the necessity for the appointments of the Overseas oflicers 
being made on specific contracts, for breach of which relief 
can be claimed in the Law Courts. This is the essential 
preliminary to the attracting of any kind of qualified European 
to the Indian Services. The Indian Government and Secretary 
of State cannot even now be counted on to do justice to their 
employees in all cases (as shown in a glaring manner in the 
matter of the refusal to grant the increased pension recom- 
mended by the last Commission for several senior officers of 
certain All-India Services), and with the increased Indianiza- 
tion of the Government, which means the increased infiuenc 
of the Indian politicians who resent the presence of the 
European official, the prospect of sympathetic or even barely 
just treatment would be too doubtful to bring into the net 
the most simple and trustful candidate without assurance of 
an impartial hearing by an authority with power to redress 
any proposed wrongful treatment. The proposed standing 
** Public Service Commission for India,’ which will make 
appointments and settle the conditions of service and inquire 
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into grievances, is also a move in the right direction. The 


| necessity for it has long been acknowledged, and Lord Lee 





Homestead, Hindhead, Surrey. 





does good service in pressing for its early appointment. 

I could say much more on the fatal results of the proposed 
policy of too rapid Indianization, but the Commission was 
no doubt hampered by the necessity of keeping strictly within 
the “terms of reference,’ and after all might have done 
much worse, and in these days we have to be thankful for 
small mercies. Lord Lee made, however, a serious mistake 
in rejecting as “* outside his references * any inquiry into the 
case of the distinguished senior oflicers of the All-India 
Services who have most unjustly, on disingenuous and mis- 
Jeading grounds, been refused the increased pensions granted 
in some cases in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Islington Commission. The terms of his reference included 
specifically the attracting of the right type df man to enter 
the Indian Services, and if words mean anything, this case 
did come within those terms, as this well-known example of 
gross injustice will do, and has done, more than anything 
else that has happened to make the Indian Services stink 
in the nostrils of just the right type of men of Anglo-Indian 
descent and connexions, who see their fathers and uncles 
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and cousins reduced to abject poverty owing to repudiated 

a distinct breach of faith.—I am, Sir, &c., 
I. R. 


pro mise s and 


B. 


re 


WILLIAM BLAKE AND MR. ALAN PORTER. 
[To the Editor of the Se:craror.] 

Mr. Porter takes the occasion of a new book on William 
Blake to give his own interpretation of the mystic. No 
one finds Bl: ake easy, but Mr. Porter adds to the difficulties 
py taking up the tangled skein at the wrong end. Blake, 

ays, had taken his conception from the Gnostic teaching. 
There was no need to hark back to Gnosiicism for a key. 
The key was much nearer at hand in Swedenbcrg. Sweden- 
borg’s Was the hand, as Mr. Porter admits, that fed him. 
go much was this the case that for two years Blake and 


Sir, 


he 


swedenborg. Then came his revolt. Why? On our under- 
standing of Blake’s attitude to Swedenborg depends our 
understanding of himself. Blake was studying Swedenborg’s | 
Heaven and Hell, and he found to his astonishment that the 
devils with their fiery energies were much more attractive 
than the pale angels. It suddenly occurred to him that a 
combination of the two would give a splendid result. Hence, 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 

Pondering further on the seeret of the attraction of Sweden- 
borg’s devils, he discovered that Swedenborg heaven 
and hell and their inhabitants differently from what he did. 
He concluded that one’s vision of the other worlds depended 
was in the state of reason or 
Los. 


Saw 


on one’s state. Swedenborg 
Blake in the state of 
the other a poetic mystic. Swedenborg 
had no aesthetic faculty at all. Blake was consumed by 
a love of the beautiful. The moment Blake saw what was 
deficiency, he rebelled with ample 
exaggerated and too 


Urizen, imagination or One was 


a rational mystic, 


Swedenborg’s capital 
justification, but 
violent language. 

Blake proceeded with Milton’s heaven and hell, and found 
that he, too, drew the line in the wrong place between them. 
Only when he came to Christ’s heaven and hell with the 
sheep and the goats did he find that the sheep absolutely 


expressed himself in 


refused to marry the goats. Jesus Christ stood for the 
supreme poetic genius, and therefore He alone had rightly 
divided heaven and hell. Blake’s familiarity with the devils 


was wit) Swedenborgian and Miltonie devils, and had nothing 
to do with the Gnostic He used Gnostie terms which 
had come to through Jakob Boehme and Paracelsus. 
Notably Boehme had called the imagination an 
Blake elaborated the idea, and made imagination the supreme 
faculty of the Real Man. Imagination the 
force of his religious faculty he was freed 
once for all from Pharisaism, and his religion became what 
Me. Porter denies, the passion of his life.—I am, Sir, &e., 
CHARLES GARDNER. 


devils. 
him 
** aceon.” 
divine became 


driving hence 


THE KENT COALFIELDS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sirn,—I read with interest the article in the Spectator of | 
June 7th, entitled ** A Civic Sense in England?” by Mr. 


Adshead. Your writer is an idealist, and while the world has 


need of such men, 


subject for his theme. He has a vision that the county of 


Kent can preserve all its natural beauty, and that the minerals | 


can also be exploited, provided that the Regional Planning 
Committee, coupled with Government control, 
power of direction. 'To him Kent is a place where “ every 
prospect pleases,” and and collieries are 
vile. I think that it be admitted that collieries and 
their concomitant dirt-bings are not actual things of beauty 
and are perhaps inoffensive only to those who appreciate 
the wonderful progress that has been made in winning coal, 
by sinking through difficult strata to great depths by the 
most modern methods. 

I am afraid that the the artist and the coalowners 
are not “of imagination all compact.’ The first two see 
of things and delight in what suits their tem- 
perament, while on the other hand the coalowner is much 
more prosaic. In these utilitarian days when we must deal 
with the question of employment, a coalowner views a good 


is given full 


only coalowners 


must 


poet, 


the beauty 








| 


going collicry as a ve ry necessary evil on the landscape, 
seeing it provides work for thousands of his fellow men. 
But surely the attractiveness of a countryside must to-day 
yield something of its be ‘auty in order that there may be 
drawn from it something which gives pulsation to the life 
of this country. 

Mr. Adshead refers to the “ destruction of : county by 
a few individuals who have the means at their disposal of 
raising coal.” May I point out that no coal company willingly 
destroys Kent nor any other county, but coal must be worked 
where it is found and débris must be brought to the surface 
when it cannot be stowed underground. — Spoil dumps are 
the last thing a coalowner wants to see on the surface, as it 
would cost him much less to stow it below than it would do 


| to wind it and throw it on the ground. 


; '| I-can assure your writer that mines are sunk in positions 
his wife were subscribed members of the New Church of | 


| skill and prescience can direct, 


[ think that he has taken up the wrong 


which are economically the best, so far as mining engineering 
and are put down, as far as 
it is practicable, where they will do the least 
to agriculture or affect reside ntial positions ; but to suggest 
| that there should be protective legislation to ‘ determine 
definitely the positions where shafts 
dumped, &e., &e.,” and that a company 
* work a mine only in accordance with the requirements of 
such a plan” is absolutely absurd. To suggest that thesc 


destruction 


may be sunk, spoil 


colliery should 


matters should be the subject of national * guidance and 
control” is to suggest such a petty interference as would 
sterilize and negative all initiative and enterprise on the 


coalowners’ part. I repeat that no coal company willingly 
destroys a countryside, and mineral fields are 
worked, but if the beauty of a landscape 
must be preserved in preference to the needs of an industrial 
nation, then good-bye to this country’s future. 

Referenee 
the Kent Perhaps some has been, 
says, “ squandered,” but while private 

| and overcome unlooked-for trials encountered in the 
of their work, I should like to point out that no Government 
servant would risk his reputation in recommending such a 
venture ; but this spending of money all the same 
been bringing to light facts which have solved the 
riddle of the Kent coalfield, and to-day companies are “ rising 
their dead selves to higher things Remembering the 
that the coalowners underwent the question of 
miners’ houses during the Sankey Commission, there 
the slightest doubt that they willingly 
Regional Coninitteec, the 
| of garden cities for their in ordet preserve as 
far it is possible the of the but 
so long as coalowners are responsible for the efficient manage- 
ment of their be in 
any way by such proposals as have been put forward by the 
of article. The 
super-civie nonsense. 


economically 
and scientifically 


is made to the money that has been spent on 


coalfields. as the writer 


concerns persevere 


progre SS 


has, 
certain 


on 


baiting ce on 
is not 
to 


building 


would very leave 
other committee, 
to 


countryside, 


or any 


workmen, 
as amenities 


own business, they cannot trammelled 


would be—civie 
Sir, &e., 
S. P. HonGe. 


declension 


I 


writer your 


sense sense am, 


86 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


AND SINGAPORE. 
Editor of the Specratror.| 

Sir, of April 19th vou commented 
letter You claim that I admit that 
| base for capital ships would be a challenge to Japan. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE 
| To the 
issue 


In on 


re Singapore. 


my 
naval 
It 
simply the assertion of our right to defend ourselves against 


your 
a 


Is 


a Power which is expanding in ability to attack commerce 
more intensively did in the 
you and I were urging preparedness. If the Japanese fleet 
did not exist there would be no need for preparedness in the 
Pacific, as a war with the United States, fleet 
is being concentrated in the Pacific, You 
next say the only large modern warship that has ever passed 
through the canal is the ‘ Renown.’ This is an error, for the 
‘ Ramillies ’ went through the You say “it was an 
operation of considerable difficulty.” There I differ, but the 
important point is the future, and the canal is to be 200 fect 
wide, and 140 feet of this is to have a depth of over 42 feet. 
Bends are being modified, and the largest will 
shortly be able to use the canal without being lightened in any 
way, and at the same time proceed at a fair rate of speed. 

As for the menace of an attack by land on a fleet passing 


than ever Germany days when 


whose whole 


is unthinkable. 


eanal. 


of vessels 
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through the canal, it is obvious that such a matter was con- 
sidered by the successive Governments, Defence Committees 
and War Staffs which were unanimous as to a Pacific Fleet and 
Singapore. As to a couple of submarines at one end of the 
Suez Canal putting the whole fleet in jeopardy, I can only 
express my astonishment at the ease with which such asser- 
tions are made in regard to war matters and in others, Apart 
from the inference that the great naval War Staff, including 
Lord Beatty and Sir Roger Keyes, to put it mildly, do not 
know their business, two comments may be made. The 
chart of the North Sea is black with the courses of the Grand 
Fleet in the War, and the whole German submarine fleet 
effected nothing against them. There is also the fact officially 
stated that the power of the offensive against submarines 
since the War has increased in greater ratio than the power of 
submarines. I do not even recognize any danger whatsoever, 
though incidentally I may mention that the depths near the 
entrance to the Canal are unsuitable for submergence of 
submarines. 

Finally, there is the question you raise of the supply of the 
fleet at Singapore taxing “ the resources of the Fourth Sea 
Lord to their utmost.’ That oflicer is, of course, a party to 
the unanimous opinions of the Board of Admiralty, that 
Singapore’s naval base is vital to the safety of our Empire and 
trade in a war with Japan, because without the base the fleet 
eannot function. We had to arrange in the late War for the 
feeding of our islands, and of great armies in Europe and 
elsewhere. ‘To feed a fleet at Singapore will be a light task by 
comparison.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cartyon BELLAIRS. 


TREATMENT OF PROTESTANT FARMERS IN 
SOUTHERN IRELAND. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—In dealing with the above subject your correspondent, 
“J.C. TL”, states: (a) that “religious animosity is abso- 


. ae 
that Protestant rule is much better for the country, ang that 


Mr. Lloyd George made the biggest mistake of his life when 
he and his confederates handed over their fellow-loyalists 
to England’s bitterest foes. “ J. C. T.” may blind the eyes 
of your English readers, but he certainly will not succeed 
in blinding those who have bitter reason to know that the 
whole of Ireland’s political troubles are solely due to the 
religion and priestcraft of the majority of those who rule. 
If the country were Protestant, the South, East and West 
would be just as content under British rule as the North— 
I am, Sir, &c., Farr Pray, 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Str,—It is impossible not to question the motive of your 
correspondent, “J.C. T.,” in a recent letter, stating that religious 
animosity is almost unknown in the West of Ireland. Nor was 
the cause of truth advanced thereby, as the girls are sti 
housed in Plymouth who were rescued and got away in 
boats from the Galway Protestant Orphanage which the 
Republicans burnt to the ground. The boys, it will be re. 
called, were taken pro tem. by the Barnardo Homes, and ar 
to-day (though all Irish born) beneath the Southern Cross. 
having been adopted and provided for by one of Britain's 
daughters—Australia. Besides that case, the refugees from 
South and West, in co. Dublin, are numberless. 

That your correspondent received more kindness from hi 
Roman Catholic neighbours than his co-religionists is dy 
to either of two things, what is personal or regional. His 
remarks that the Irish Independent does its best to promote 
religious bitterness were unjust, as that paper is one of the 
greatest commercial concerns of the capital and run upon 
business lines. It is contributed to by all creeds, in pictures, 
prose and poetry, rather in American fashion. It, of course, 
supports the Government of the Free State, like every other 
worthy newspaper in it, and has suffered for doing so, 

Your readers will have an idea of the difliculties, even of 
Nationalist papers, at present, when it is stated that a large 





lutely unknown in the West of Ireland” ; (6) “it is not a) 
question of religion at all,” and (c) “ that such an idea is 
entirely erroneous.” It would much better become the 
dignity of “ J. C. T.” if, instead of attempting to throw dust 
in the eyes of your Protestant readers, he faced the glaring 
facts of the situation in the very county of his adoption— 
County Galway. Will he tell your readers how it is thai 
the Protestant Orphans had their grand old home burnt 
over their heads just a few miles outside Clifden, co. Galway, 
and why it was that a British gunboat was their only source 
of refuge from starvation? Will he tell your readers why 
it is that these same orphans, instead of being allowed to 
return, have been compelled to emigrate to Australia, and 
what became of their farm? Will he tell us why it is that 
the poor, innocent Protestant orphan girls were compelled | 
to leave Glen-Owen Orphanage, Clifden, co. Galway, if it 
was “ not a question of religion,” and if, as he says, * religious 
animosity is absolutely unknown in the West of Ireland” ? 
Will he inform us why Moyrus Protestant Church and Rectory 
in co. Galway are burned to the ground? Why another 
Protestant Church in “ West” Donegal, with its sacred 
Communion vessels, was desecrated? Why the Catholic 
Club, alongside the Protestant Y.M.C.A. in Sackville Street, 
Dublin, escaped all damage during the riots there, and the 
Y.M.C.A. windows next door were smashed to atoms? Can 
he tell us of a single Roman Catholic institution, church or 
orphanage that has met with similar treatment where Pro- 
testant rule obtains? “J. C. T.” must not think we are 
“ as green as we are cabbage looking.” _ If it is “* not a question 
of religion at all,” why is it that so many Protestants are 
“trotting” out of the country as fast as their “ trotter ” 
legs can carry them? Perhaps if “ J. C. T.”’ had been as 
faithful to his own religion and had “ let his light shine ” 
a wee bit more brilliantly in the past, the country might 
not be in the unsafe state it is to-day. If, during his boasted 
thirty-five years’ residence there, he and his co-religionists 
had preached and lived the Gospel as the Apostles would 
have done, had they been there as long, the country would 
have long since been captured for Jesus Christ and we should 
not to-day be witnessing the tragic removal of our dear old 
Church of Ireland * candlestick.” 

That Roman Catholics are raided as well as Protestants 


body of people are resolutely determined to make Free State 
Government impossible and are led by many of their 
clergy. Only a week ago a Galway Bishop, just after his 
consecration in Cathedral, told the people assembled that he 
had ever been for Sinn Fein, and that they would very soon 
have the Republic he stood for.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dublin. IRELANDER. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—The Agricultural Wages Bill now before Parliament is 
a measure which may have the most serious consequences, 
for it is an attempt to apply the principle of State control 
without any counter-balancing scheme of State assistance 
—to an industry which is suffering severely from low prices 
due to vast importations from abroad, from a long and costly 
winter and a disastrous spring, and from the intricate and 
sometimes contradictory regulations by which it is hoped 
to stamp out foot-and-mouth disease. Whatever good 
intentions may be behind the Bill, it could not have been 
brought forward at a time better calculated to cause injury 
and exasperation. 

Mr. Buxton tells us that there are two million industrial 
workers whose wages are controlled by Trade Boards ot 
Committees, and argues that farm workers have as much 
right to be State-aided as their brethren in the towns. The 
fallacy of this argument is, of course, obvious, if we consider 
that a farm cannot be closed down during a slump like a 
factory or a shop—to shut up an arable farm from now te 
Michaelmas, that is for three or four months, would mean 
not only the loss of any crop this year, but a special expendi- 
ture afterwards of some £10 an acre to get the land back 
to its present state. Land is the fixed plant rented by the 
tenant from the landlord, and if the farmer fails to keep it in 
good repair it deteriorates almost as rapidly as would the 
looms and machines in a cotton mill if the roof were taken 
off and they were exposed to the weather. The growth of 
weeds after a wet spring and the checking of the corn with 
which they compete is a matter infinitely more serious than 
the townsman can readily conceive. 





under the régime of Roman Catholic rule only goes to show 





Further, if Wages Boards have, in particular cases, done 
some good, their general effect has been distinctly harmful, 
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———— 
and Government control of wages has helped enormously 
to promote unemployment by forcing up the cost of production 
to such & degree that the consumer refuses altogether to 
buy or contents himself with some cheap foreign substitute. 
Another serious result of the political enhancement of wages 
s that the lowest paid and least skilled workers always 
penefit most. Thus we are told that in the ship-building 
trade to-day wages are higher than before the War by 96 per 
cent. for the unskilled man (the labourer), by 63 per cent. 
for the half skilled man, and by 36 per cent. for the skilled 
man, To some extent this is true of the engineering trade 
generally, with the result that the skilled men are going to 
america, and that, notwithstanding the amount of unem- 
ployment, it is difficult to get good turners and fitters in this 
country—that is, we are deliberately teaching people that 

«kill is not worth while. 

This, however, is an aside—the points which I wish to 
enforee are that: (1) Any undue raising of wages which 
would lead to reductions of staff might have most disastrous 
consequences for agriculture ; and (2) that we farmers cannot 
get our OWN back out of the consumer, or even attempt to do 
so, since the prices for nearly all kind of agricultural produce 
gre decided by foreign competition. 

What, Sir, the agricultural worker needs to-day is not 
higher wages—which the industry will not stand—but better 
purchasing power for the wages which he is already receiving, 
and if he will agree to pay cash, which is the only system 
whereby the wage-earners can ever get full value for their 
money, there is no reason why he should not be benefited 
to the extent of 15 or 20 per cent., if agricultural employers 
will agree to do their best to supply him with cheaper food. 
The single men and the married men without families have 
not much to complain of, but the cost of living is a serious 
matter for the man with five or six children. 

To this end I suggest that the National Farmers’ Union, 
the Central Land Owners’ Association and the Land Union 
should undertake that, during the next eighteen months, all 
agricultural workers in the employment of their members 
should be able to buy for cash a quartern loaf at the price of 
the lowest wage rate per hour paid in any district—at present 
éd—a Ib. of bacon at 1s. and a stone of potatoes at 1s. Of 
course it might happen that they would be able to buy their 
bacon at 10d. per lb. and their potatoes at 9d. per stone, 
which would be so much the better for them, but I submit that 
inasmuch as prices are more likely to rise than to fall, some 
such scheme as this might prove of very great benefit to those 
most in need of consideration—the men with large families 
—while the withholding of Government interference for 

eighteen months or, say, till October Ist, 1925, should give 
us time to formulate practical schemes of co-operation for 
which we should require more assistance in the way of loans 
than the Government seems prepared to afford. 

As an owner of land and an occupier of it to the extent 
of 3,000 acres, and as one who has tried the bread subsidy 
for more than a year and a-half to the great satisfaction of 
the men and at a cost of about 1s. 8d. per family per week 
to myself, I earnestly beg that this suggestion may receive 
your consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. RYDER. 

Thurlow, Suffolk. 

P.S.—Perhaps I may add that I am strongly in favour of 
Co-operation, quite as much because it would benefit the 
labourer as because it would help the farmer. In this con- 
nexion I suggest that for every thousand pounds found by 
farmers and landowners for Co-operative purposes the State 
should lend an equal amount at 43 per cent. for interest and 
2} per cent. towards a sinking fund, and on the understanding 
that the farm worker should receive the full benefit of member- 
ship by taking up a £1 share. 


TA-RA-RA BOOM-DE-AY. 

[Fo the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—May I be allowed, as one of your readers, to correct 
an inaccuracy in Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s review, last week, of 
Mr. Alfred Noyes’s new poems—an inaccuracy that may 
mislead other of your readers, as it might have misled me, 
had I not already read the book for myself? Mr. Sitwell 


quotes twelve lines from this book, and says they are “ the 
most typical, the most perfect examples,” of Mr. Noyes’s 
work. 


As a demonstrable fact, the lines he chose are about 














the poorest in the volume, and if you would spare space (in 
justice to the author, as well as to your reviewer, who has 
doubtless done his best) to quote those twelve lines again 
at the foot of this letter in company with almost any other 
poem from the book—I would suggest “‘ The Visitant”’—your 
readers would be in a position to decide how far they can 
trust themselves to be guided by Mr. Sitwell’s taste. He 
has, of course, written honestly, but many honest men are 
unable to tell good poetry from bad. And one’s confidence 
in his taste is rather shaken by the old-fashioned coarseness 
of his style, his references to Mr. Noyes as “ Alf,’’ and as “* the 
latter gent’ (the former “ gent” being Mr. Kipling), all of 
which seems so foreign to the native language and decent 
courtesy of your review that I am wondering whether he 
really wrote his article for the Pink ’Un and it got into the 
Spectator by accident. I hope so, for the sake of critics in 
general, who may otherwise {vel disqualified from ever again, 
even in the Spectator, lamenting the decay of manners in 
Parliament and ascribing that sad degeneration to the natural 
vulgarity of the Labour Party.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sr. Joun Apcock. 

6 Queen’s Gardens, Richmond Hill, Surrey. 

[We are sorry that we have not space to publish the lines. 
Probably Mr. Adcock and Mr. Sitwell agree as to which are 
the worst lines in the book. The review was ironical. Irony, 
we know, is a dangerous medium in a journal for ordinary 
reading, but that is no reason why it should be withheld from 
those who understand it. It is disagreeable to have to 
explain irony, but our correspondent’s letter makes it neces- 
sary.—Eb. Spectator.] 


WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.|] 
Str,—I wonder if your readers are going to be as good this 
year as they were last in their response made to my appeal 
for the Women’s Holiday Fund? It was really splendid ! 
Perhaps if they can realize the good done by the money they 
sent us, they will again open their hearts and their purses. 
The Home for Mothers and Babies at St. Leonards-on-Sea 
has proved a great success, but also a considerable extra 
expense. House rent, wages and salaries are continuous, 
whether the Home is full or empty; but the results of our 
efforts are good enough to repay all the trouble. Not only 
do mothers and children benefit by the change to good air, 
peace and comfort, but under the wise and kind direction and 
advice of our good Matron, the mothers learn many a useful 
lesson in the care and training of infants. The absolute 
necessity of intervals of rest from work and worry for all 
who are to be of any use in life is now so well understood that 
for help towards that end to be forthcoming I feel sure I 
have only to remind even those blessed with but a moderate 


| supply of this world’s goods that without their help there 


will be many more tired women toiling year in, year out, 
with no prospect of relief. ‘* Never been Sway from London.” 
‘* No holiday for ten years,” are not unusual statements in 
appeals to our Fund, and on inquiry are found to be facts. 
If everyone who can afford to have a summer outing this year 
would send us even a trifle, I fancy our coffers would be full! 

Any contributions, great or small, will be thankfully 
acknowledged by Miss Cooper, Secretary W.H.F., 76 Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, or by myself (Mrs. Frank 
Pownall, 8 Ashley Place, S.W.1).—I am, Sir, &c., 

HELEN A. POWNALL 
(Chairman Ex. Com, W.ILF.). 


CHURCH BEFORE PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The seventh anniversary of the Life and Liberty 
Movement will be held on Monday, July 7th, at the Queen’s 
Hall, Langham Place, W., at 8.15 p.m. The subject of the 
meeting will be “ Church before Party,” with the emphasis 
laid on Tolerance among the schools of thought in the Church 
of England, and a plea for a truer Fellowship between those 
who believe in the vocation of the Church of England. 

The chair will be taken by the Rev. F. A. Iremonger, and 
the speakers will be the Bishop of Manchester, the Bishop 
of Bloemfontein, Mrs. Creighton, Mr. C. G. Ammon, M.P., 
the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard and Canon E. S. Woods. The 
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singing will be conducted by Mr. Martin Shaw, assisted 
by the League of Arts Choir and a large voluntary choir. 
Admission to the meeting will be by numbered tickets free, 
which can be obtained from the Secretary, Life and Liberty 
Movement, 117 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1.— 
lam. Sir, &c., Cc. F. Twircuetr (Secretary). 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 

Sir,— Miss Edith Johnstone’s letter very clearly exposes the 
fallacy underlying the optimism which confuses equality of 
opportunity with equality of capacity to use the opportunity. 
I remember discussing this subject with Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
(how many years ago I do not care to enumerate), when he 

yas rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone, and he touched 
upon some of the points which he very soon afterwards 
elaborated in his masterly Hulsean Lectures on Order and 
Growth. There he showed that, to begin with, men are not 
born equal ; and that there is nothing in the revealed counsel 
of God to indicate that the Creator meant men to be equal so 
far as their earthly life is concerned. Rather the contrary. 
The whole structure of the world, including humanity, appears 
to be built upon inequality. Nor can equality of opportunity 
be taken advantage of by everyone any more than equality of 
birth and natural endowments can be guaranteed to everyone. 
The resources of a country might be squandered in offering 
opportunities to those who are unable or unwilling to make 
the effort to use them. By all means offer the opportunities 
to those who have the will and the capacity to make use of 
them, but do not imagine that even thereby you will arrive at 
a Utopia of equality.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Herpert BINDLEY. 
Denton, Harleston, Norfolk. 


DEAN INGE AND DEMOCRACY: A RETORT. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.| 
Sir,—Dean Inge accuses democratic politicians of thinking 
enly of the present, and not at all of the future, but is not the 
Church equally guilty ; does it not pray, “* Give peace in our 
time, oh Lord”? Why only our time? * Those who live in 
glasshouses, &c.”—-I am, Sir, &e., 
Democratic Scor. 


CRUELTY IN SPORT. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have read the essay by Mr. Gwynn in your issue of 
June 7th with much interest, but without much satisfaction- 
Consideration for your valuable space makes it necessary that 
any reply be much more brief. It does not seem to me to 
matter how much or how little a hooked fish may suffer from 
our point of view, the real essence is that he suffers whatever 
pain he is capable of suffering. Probably he has little memory 
of suffering, just as is so much the case with children, who 
Jaugh and play the moment the actual pain is over. Would 
Mr. Gwynn on that account justify the infliction of pain on 
them needlessly ? 

One sentence of Mr. Gwynn’s own condemns the whole of 
his specious article : ** Nobody has a right to do for his pleasure 
what he feels to be cruel.” That is all there is to say about 
the matter. There is much of the brute yet in many of us, 
but the day will come when it will no longer be considered to 
be the sign of a superior nature to find its satisfaction in the 
slaughter of animals. Consider what you do when you fish : 
You offer to a harmless creature a tit-bit of food ; when he 
comes to bite it you stick a hook into his mouth or gullet, 
drag him out of the water at once, or after scme time of 
* play * (save the mark !), and drown him in the air. There 
is no meaner ceed which man can do to an animal. Compared 
with that, shooting is comparatively innocent, fur at least you 
do not perjure yourself. How any decent man can care to add 
to the sum of suffering, solely for hit own amusement, and can 
reconcile it with his conscicnee, passes the comprehension of, 


Sir, A MebIcAL PRACTITIONER. 
HOUSES, HOUSES, HOUSES! 
|To the Editor of the Sevcraron.| 
Sir, -Many will feel grateful to you for the advice on the 


housing dilliculty in the Spectator of June 7th. May I add 





one suggestion, viz., ““ Let the women help” ? 
to win the War, let them help to build houses 
This idea has been in my mind for some time, and 
to ask you to give it a hearing. Much of the 


——$—_— 

They helped 
for its heroes 
I now Venture 


building work 
is not heavy, women can paper and paint, and often q 
0, 


There ave forester girls who can wield an axe. 
girls who can dig foundations, older women can plan houses 
to suit women, others can organize and direct, and a few cin 
give or lend money. The less State help the better. Wh 
will give us a lead? The work ought to be begun at das 
while it can be carried on from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m., as they did 
in Belgium, and had houses up in the desolated areas two 
years ago. Women will not permanently interfere with the 
building trade; when the houses are ready, they will want 
to live in them and do other things.—-Ever Yours Sincerely, 
AN OLD Girt or 65, 


and land 


“EVEN IN AN AFFIDAVIT.” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sirn,—I agree that Mathew L.J. published this on the bench, 
but whoever did, got it from The Cloister and the Hearth, c.27 
** He had spoken the truth and in an alfidavit.’’—I am, Sir. &e,, 
A Barrister, 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 

Sir,—I have no means immediately available to prove 
whether I should have attributed the saying, * Truth will 
out—even in an affidavit,” to Lord Bowen or Lord Justice 
Mathew ; for the present purpose I accept Sir Albert Gray's 
statement that it should have been the Lord Justice, The 
witty shaft was aimed by a common law Judge at the practice 
of the Chancery Division, and this was the point I wished to 
emphasize.—I am, Sir, &c., 


STOKE POGES CHURCH FUND. 
[To the Editor of the SeecTator.] 
Srr,—TI have been surprised that the Spectator, of all papers, 
has not published any appeal so far on behalf of Stoke Poges 
Church. As a lover of that ancient church and its literary 
and historical associations, I hope that you will grant me 
a few lines to tell you the facts of the case. With the £2,000 
which was collected last autumn the Committee have repaired 
the Norman tower and bought four acres of the Church 
Meadow. ‘These four acres will be added to the three acres 
already given by two residents to the National Trust. The 
church spire, which was in danger of collapsing, is being 
taken down. That was inevitable. A new one cannot be 
erected until the necessary funds have been obtained. More- 
over, if the churchyard is not to be pressed in upon by new 
buildings, the remaining six acres of the Church Meadow 
must be purchased. Altogether nearly £4,000 is still required. 
The inhabitants of Stoke Poges have done their best, but they 
not unnaturally feel that the “ Country Churchyard” of 
Gray’s Elegy, and the place where several generations of the 
Penn family are buried, is in a real sense the property of all 
English people. The Honorary Treasurer of the fund is 
Mr. H. Howard-Vyse, Stoke Placc, Stoke Poges,—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. 
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Is that star dumb, or am fF deaf ? 
Hour after hour I listen here 
To catch the lovely music played 
By Venus down the evening air, 


Before the other stars come out, 
Before the Moon is in her place— 

I sit and watch those fingers move, 
And mark the twitching of her face, 


Hour after hour I strain my cars 
For lovely notes that will not come : 
Is it my mortal flesh that’s deaf, 
Or that long-fingered Star that’s dumb ? 


W. II. Davies. 
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THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE. 


rybody’s Book of the Queen's Dolls’ House. By A. C. 
Benson and Sir Laurence Weaver. (Daily Telegraph 
and Methuen. 5s.) 

e Book of the Queen’s Dolls’ House. 
Benson and Sir Laurence Weaver. 
£3 3s. net.) 

e Book of the Queen’s Dolls’ House Library. Edited by 

gE. V. Lucas. Vol. Il. (Methuen. £3 3s. net.) 





Eve 


Edited by A. C. 
Vol. I. (Methuen. 


Th 
Th 


Tur Queen's dolls’ house is a contrivance prettier than any 
that Horace Walpole could buy even from Mrs. Chevenix, 


the toywoman, when he was negotiating his important 
purchase of Strawberry Hill. Its fantastic perfection 


yould have delighted the whole eighteenth century, from 
Swift—without whom it would perhaps never have existed— 
to old Mme. du Deffand—to whom Walpole would have had 
to describe it. Half that world would have loved it for its 
actual visible beauty; for the appreciation of architecture 
and of the arts of the decorator and furniture-maker were 
then natural to every cultivated person. The other half 


thing for the children on cold nights to ask for ‘a hot-water drop 
to take to bed, please,’ and one is always detached—-placed in a 
specially made oiled silk bag and given to them.” 

But there are grave doubts about the gramophone, the 
piano and the musical scores by eminent contemporary 
composers. Would a midget be able to sing to the piano 
—what would be the pitch of a voice produced by vocal 
cords one-twelfth the length of ours, but, like the muscles, 
stronger? And what would be the compass of midget cars ? 
Will the owners stamp their little indignation at human 
clumsiness when they try that piano? Some people fear 








would have loved so small a house for its implications and 
because &@ microcosm puts the sententious spectator at an 
advantage. Dr. Johnson, for instance, though at first 
socked by the profusion implied by such petty costliness, 
would have been reconciled by the thought of the salutary 
light in which it placed magnificence and by its value as 
a graphic and permanent dictionary of manners. There 
would have been a rush to supply any possible deficiency. 
Swift would have got in first with a treatise on the drains 
« that Voltaire would have had to content himself with a 
monograph On the Use of the Back Stairs. Not that our 
ye need envy that age. Books by Hardy, de la Mare and 
Davies adorn tiny shelves of Sir Edwin Lutyens’s designing. 
{nd besides, it was after all our generation who thought of 
this toy memorial, not the Augustans. 

Swift and Vanbrugh for ever the 
that time with mutations of size, and more than 
tributor to the three volumes which expound and illustrate 
the dolls’ house to written with some tale of 
Jadig or of Rasselas of Abyssinia in his mind. Colonel | 
O'Gorman’s careful calculations of the probable habits of | 
 Dollamites (the six-inch inhabitants of the house whom | 
n one has seen at present) would have charmed the age 
hat knew seience when she still played at cup-and-ball. 
The Dollamites would be relatively much stronger than we 


of 


con- 


connexion 
one 


sealed 


secms have 


ire :— 


Muscular strength depends upon the cross-sectional 
rea of the muscle ; being who has shrunk to one-twelfth 
size has muscles which are 1-144th That 
) say, the cross-section of a muscle varies as the square of any 
near dimension. But the weight of a body varies as the cube of 
ny linear dimension, so that the midget who is one-twelfth our 
weighs only t-1,728th as much. Thus after dinner, when 
the men join the ladies, we see elderly persons jump twelve steps 
it a time, There is in the house a perfect cabinet gramophone, 
ind if it should be wanted upstairs by the chatelaine to entertain 
guests with the music from a new and unique record one inch in 
‘ a footman brings it in one hand as he would do 
salver with a letter. . . . But there are some difficulties under 
rhich the little people will suffer. Some of these occur with 
fabrics, some with the properties of viscosity and capillarity in | 
juids. For when liquid is poured from minute toy bottles (and | 
ere are dozens of good port in the Queen’s dolls’ house cellars), 
is most reluctant to flow. . At the state functions, when the | 
Dollamites rise to toast His Majesty the King of England-—as they 
ssuredly we notice that it is not sufficient for them to tip 
their lips and tongue, but—shades of Chesterfield ! 
of the glass Even in the pantry 
There is a drop of water hanging from 
It is nearly as big as the | 
tap itself, that is to say the size of a large pear. The dish 
oth is nearly as stiff as a man’s collar and as awkward for dish 
wiping as would be a piece of brown paper to us. . . .” 


and a 


as strong. 


lameter, 


do 

» glass on to 
they suck the wine out 
rious things are seen. 
the nozzle of a tap. But what a drop ! 





“It is pretty,” continues Mr. Percy Macquoid in describing 
the Queen’s shagreen and mother-of-pearl bathroom, 


to see a midget washing his hands at the alabaster basin. 
\ pear shaped drop of water is allowed to grow until it is a pendant 
some two or three inches in diameter; the tap is then turned off, 
but the drop clings to its silver support, and the midget first clouds 
its surface with soap, and then rubs and squeezes softly with his 
hands—it is marvellously pleasant to the touch, for which reason 
the mites spend several hours a day in washing. .. . It is a common 





| and rigidly first rate. 


there may be a fuss about the electric light, too, for reasons 
to which the reader should turn either to the big or the 
little book. 

It is rather appropriate that, except in the matter of typo- 
graphy and form generally, the short account of the dolls’ 
house is to be preferred to the long one. Both books are 
compilations, and each writer, whether he was concerned 
with the pictures, the nursery arrangements, the cellar or 
the textiles, has not unnaturally tried to make his chapter 
sprightly as well as informing. In the big volume the effect 
is cloying, while in the condensed version, which has by no 
means been abridged out of fancifulness, it is delightful. 

The book about the library has no popular parallel at 
present, which seems a pity as, in spite of a few surprising 
inclusions, it constitutes a really excellent modern anthology. 
There are some extremely witty and agreeable contributions 
from unexpected quarters, and practically all the best con- 
temporary writers are represented. For instance, work by 
such diverse writers as Mr. Hardy, Mr. Aldous Huxley, Sir 
James Frazer, Mr. Robert Graves, Sir Reginald Blomfield, and 
Mr. Walter de la Mare is included, and a famous surgeon 
contributes a grave treatise on operative procedure in the 
event of certain lesions of of sawdust. But 
among both the books and pictures there are specimens that 
are all that the most pessimistic would expect in a * collec- 
tion of honour.” This fact is indeed only remarkable because 
of the austere and scholarly taste which has governed every 
architectural detail and every scrap of furniture and decoration 


or emissions 


—everything, in fact, upon which an architect could decide. 
In this sphere there have been apparently no polite or 
even sentimental inclusions, for everything is absolutely 


It seems, indeed, possible that the 
Queen's dolls’ house has established a new standard of taste 
and decoration. 


A. 


in domestic architecture 


WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


BOOKS. 


——_— 
THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 


A Century of Work for Animals (John Murray), by Edward 
G. Fairholme and Wellesley Pain, is an unexpectedly good 
book. It is in aim a history of the R.S.P.C.A.; there is a 
foreword by the Prince of Wales, and a prefatory poem by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy ;_ but it is chiefly interesting through the 


| information it gives of social conditions and habits of thought 


among our not-so-remote ancestors. A hundred years ago 
Canning could defend bull-baiting as a most excellent amusc- 
ment; “It inspired courage and produced a nobleness of 
sentiment and elevation of mind”; and when a Bill was 


introduced for the protection of horses against cruelty, the very 


| thought convulsed the Members of Parliament with laughter ; 


one of them suggested humorously that asses should be 
protected ; another stated that he would not be surprised now 
to hear a Bill for the protection of dogs proposed ; * And 
eats !’’ shouted a third, in delirious joy. The best portrait 
in the book is that of Richard Martin, an impulsive, sturdy, 
brilliant man who devoted himself to the protection of animals, 
and gained the first notable suecesses in that arduous labour. 
It was his fieriness and blunt wit that brought him popularity. 
Once when a magistrate had given a case against him, he lost 
his temper completely : ‘* Time has been,” he said, ** that when 
the brains were out the man would die.” 

A magnificent volume, which should appeal favourably to 
the R.S.P.C.A., is published by the Medici Society, Stalking 
Big Game with a Camera, by Marius Maxwell. It contains a 
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series of photographs at close quarters of elephants, rhinocer- 
oses, giraffes, and other African animals, and should be valu- 
able, as the author hopes, to naturalists, sculptors, and painters, 
A particularly enchanting plate shows a family of African 
elephants with a very young tiny elephant in the centre, its 
huge ears apparently fresh made with a pastry-cutter. 

Two volumes of short stories are published this week which 
deserve a wide circulation, Mr. L. P. Hartley’s Night Fears 
(Putnam) and Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s Triple Fugue (Grant 
Richards). Mr. Arnold Bennett recently described with some 
acuteness the typical ‘“ Sitwell behaviour”: ‘* They issue 
forth from their bright pavilions and demand trouble. And 
few spectacles are more touching than their gentle, quict, 
surprised, ruthless demeanour when they get it, as they 
generally do.”” Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s short stories are satirical, 
and no doubt he is in for more trouble than he has ever had ; 
he scores in advance by his ingenious preface : ‘* I wish to warn 
my readers that any character attempting to recognize himself 
will be immediately prosecuted for libel.” Mr. Hartley’s 
stories will probably be more form-perfect and subtle : both 
volumes will make good reading for the holidays. Messrs. 
A. M. Philpot republish The Private Memoirs and Confessions 
of a Justified Sinner, a novel by James Hogg in the good old 
early nineteenth-century Satanic manner. Mr. Edgell Rick- 
word's study, Rimbaud, the Boy and the Poet (Heinemann), has 
been a long time coming out, and it is very welcome now that 
it appears. 

Hans Vaihinger’s book, The Philosophy of “ As If” (Kegan 
Paul), is another blow, a very important one, at our tranquil 
acceptance of thought as a standard of actuality ; his philosophy 
sets out to prove that every theory is based on fiction. Messrs. 
Allen and Unwin send us a translation of The Divine Songs of 
Zarathustra, by D. J. Train. The week’s list is unusually 


rood and varied. 
5 Tue Literary Epiror. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE. 


Economics of Fatigue and Unrest and the Efficiency of 


Labour in English and American Industry. By P. 
Sargant Florence. (Allen and Unwin. 16s. net.) 

Payment by Results, Introduction, Organization, Rate- 
Fixing. By J. E. Powell. (Longmans. 2ls. net.) 

Social Credit. By Major Douglas. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Deadlock in Finance. By Major Arthur E. Powell. (Cecil 


Palmer. 5s. net.) 
Economics for Helen. 
net.) 


By Hilaire Belloc. (Arrowsmith. 5s. 
Tur modern world can look back now over a good century- 
and-a-half of the triumphs of Applied Science, and can sce 
the results. They have transformed the face of the whole 
earth. And it is extremely natural, now that our social 
affairs have got into something of a tangle, that we should 
be casting longing eycs towards this all-powerful agency, 
and be whispering to one another, “ Cannot science help us 
out?” True, illusions and disillusionments lie thick around 
here. Yet Science is always bravely tucking up its sleeves 
again. All through Dr. Florence’s massive and masterly 
book one can hardly but be reminded of this. Its real 
theme is Science in “the handling of the human factor” in 
industry. It is not exactly a pioneer book. It is a survey 
of achievement, much of it being, nevertheless, the author’s 
own achievement. It is a survey of achievement in that 
rich and comparatively new field of scientific investigation— 
the borderland between Psychology and Economics. It 
has had its predecessors and has tried to learn by their 
mistakes. Previous to it there had gone, in particular, the 
advocacy of that important scheme of industrial theory and 
practice known as Scientific Management, originated by 
Dr. Frederick W. Taylor. And that good story—not too 
hackneyed yet—of the brush between Scientific Management 
and the forces of Labour is well fitted to give the reader some 
introduction to Dr. Florence’s position. 

The brush was simple enough. Dr. Taylor, it seems, 
took up the subject of efficiency in bricklaying. By an 
intimate study of every movement of the bricklayer’s body, 
hand and mind, he was able exactly to formulate the optimum 
conditions for good work, and evolve a more or less frictionless | 
system, which increased the output of the gang he was studying 
by a startling percentage of bricks laid per man per day. 
‘his was news to the industrial world. Apparently, Science 


———<$< = 
applied to the human factor could increase efficiency alm 
as startlingly as when applied to the devising of machines 

But what did Labour say? Labour, taking Surface 

glance at this device “for the good of both employer ang 
employee,” bluntly called it sweating. It worked itselp 
into a fury, even ; especially at the idea that it was scientific 
“* Psychology in the service of the Devil” was a phrase that 
figured in the rencontre. And it registered its sentiments jy 
unmistakable fashion in the American Legislature, by havi 
a law passed in 1915 against the conducting of any such Studies 
in the United States Army workshops. The pathetic part 
is that these good people thought that their work was all 
for the welfare of Labour. 
Labour, then, shall we say, is recalcitrant, ungrateful, 
ill-humoured ? Yes. But what does all this really mean? 
To the author of this comprehensive text-book, at leag 
it means simply that Science has not got at its problem, 
And so, swallowing its disillusionments, it must get to work 
again. It must redefine its task. Having tackled inefficiency 
it cannot stand by and see its results upset by the othe 
phenomenon, unrest. The unrest itself must be taken jp 
as part of the inefficiency to be removed. Science myg 
get to work again, upon a larger problem. The author 
aims, then, at showing what conditions of the human facto, 
work out as uneconomical. After he has elaborately anq 
ably collated the results of statistical investigation hp 
turns to the results of laboratory and quasi-laboratory study, 
Here he finds, from tests, experiments and questionnaires, 
that “ much the same industrial conditions” as make for 
excessive turnover, absence, failure in output, accidents, 
sickness and other uneconomic things, do also affect ‘ workers 
bodies and minds,” in the way of unsettlement and unrest, 
The dynamic of the book lies here. There are things at the 
root of unrest itself that Science can tackle. Science is not 
being beaten by the fact that Labour is disgruntled. It is 
going to see what is wrong with Labour. 

And if it is a pleasure to weleome this book from the Univer. 
sities on the subtle psychological points which industry 
needs to watch if it would avoid fretting and rasping men 
into a state of unrest, it is hardly less of a pleasure to welcome 
a really competent book issuing from the heart of industry 
itself, showing the practical lines along which employers who 
are anxious to increase their production by introducing 
*““payment by results’? may proceed. Mr. Powell is no 
faddist. While ‘“ payment by results” has enhanced pro- 
duction, it has carried a deal of fretting and rasping along 
with it. The author acknowledges, too, that this has too 
often becn the result of what Dr. Florence would call the 
mere “‘ bad will” on the part of employers. But he is as 
clear as Dr. Florence that the right way to prevent it is by 
showing employers an altcrnative plan, and not merely 
appealing to their honour. And so he sets out to show 
how to avoid friction and get a “ free run”’ for the system; 
and this over a wide field of industry. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of work like this 
when, as in the case of Mr. Powell, it is the fruit of long and 
intimate contact with the actual problems themselves. But 
it is valuable, of course, always under a proviso. The proviso 
is that production and output are valuable. With this in 
mind it is somewhat startling, to say the least, to turn from 
his and Dr. Florence’s works to the two short books by Major 
Douglas and his ponularizer, Major Arthur E. Powell, and 
learn that this pro iso may embody a mere mistake ; that 
it is possible exactly to invert the whole thing ; read it upside 
down ; and instead of looking on production (after the 
devastation of the War) as a world-need, look on the cry 
for ‘‘ production” as a world fallacy ! 

One must, of course, be collected and calm and consider 
an allegation like this dispassionately. It is undeniable that 
we have at least had produccion enough to stock our ware- 
houses just now. They are full. There is something in 
English common sense, too, that is shecked by the mere 
paradox of starving in the midst of plenty. Everybody 
wants the circulation of goods to go on. But for some 
mysterious reason the whole machine has stuck. Is it all 
going to be altered by the mere turning of a button? There 
is something savouring of necromancy in this that offends 
common sense again. We only wish there were space to 
discuss these Credit proposals. There is little doubt thet 





Major Douglas has succeeded in knitting up some thouglits 
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that have been vaguely occupying many minds and has 
thrown them off in a highly challenging way. But is there 
not a fallacy somewhere in his simple proposal ? _One might 
attempt, perhaps, to nail the issue down to a single point. 
What—all prejudice apart—is the common sense of the 
where an able-bodied willing man is unemployed ? 
His position is that he has not the money to buy the things 
he needs. Major Douglas seems—we put it no higher—to 
st that it is only common sense to give him the money. 
Want of money is all that is wrong. Supposing all of the 
million unemployed found by chance a bag of sovereigns 
a-piece to-morrow, what would be the effect? It would 
restart the industrial machine. They would spend the 
money, Telease the warehouses, set up a call for more goods, 
and so get employment again. The question, however, 
that immediately arises in the plain man’s mind here is, 
what if after this fairy-godmother experience the individual 
took to looking for sovereigns instead of looking for work ? 
Major Douglas is, of course, abundantly aware of this question. 
Yet it is difficult to make out what is exactly his answer. 
And, meanwhile, we may perhaps be permitted to suggest 
there is, theoretically, an alternative to giving the man the 
That would be to give him the power himself to make 


situat ion, 


money: 
the things. This consideration does not fail to occur to Major 
Douglas. But he dismisses it. 


It is with the strangest feelings that one turns from all 
this to Mr. Belloc and his Economics for Helen. Poor Helen, 
we may note, is only sixteen, and (as Sheila Kaye-Smith 
might put it) he lectures her just ‘* somethin’ tar’ble.” But 
it isnot that. It is the uncanny spectacle of Mr. Belloc 
devoting all the force of his battering-rams ‘to undermining 
the foundation of the very defences which his comrade-in- 
arms, Major Douglas, is striving to erect against their common 
enemy! No one could well sympathize more with Major 
Douglas’s determination to “‘ break the power of the banks ” 
and be rid of the ** hidden government” of Jewish financiers 
than does Mr. Belloc. But Major Douglas’s ‘“‘made”’ money 
will never do anything if people do not trust it. And 
Mr. Belloc is doing his utmost to make them not trust it. 
Just in proportion as the rest of the world overhears Helen’s 
lessons on money and takes them to heart, they will be 
preparing to stultify the Douglas measures on the threshold. 
For Helen is to believe that the only real money is gold, or 
something with intrinsic value. Paper is suspect. And yet 
—this is the startling thing—on the one occasion when 
Belloc raises a hand to Douglas in the course of the book, 
it is not to curse him ; if anything, it is to salute him. 

Verily, a strange place is the forum. What a power these 
two publicists—competitors, backing opposite plans—would 
be in combination if their cause were good. Indeed, what 
hope of economic salvation is there unless such as they are 
combined ? But what power could combine them? What 
power on earth could ever make either of them really lower 
his own individual flag and rank up behind the other? 
Certainly no power in any extant “ science.’”’” Even by this, 
may we not see the importance of what none of all these 
books takes upon it to emphasize. None of them, not even 
Mr. Belloc’s, seizes the importance of morality as a weapon 
of economic reform. And yet, what else is there in the world, 
in the last resort, to count on ? J. W. Scort. 


OF CATULLUS. 


With the Latin 


A TRANSLATION 


€atullus. Translated by Sir William Marris. 
Text. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. _ 5s. net.) 
Tue Governor of the United Provinces, who twelve years ago 
gave us a delightful version of Horace, has occupied what must 
have been the very scanty leisure of his recent years in trans- 
lating Catullus. The Roman poet has been to him what the 
Greek Anthology was to Lord Cromer, a hobby to be taken up 
at an odd moment, and the result is a volume of remarkable 
charm and accomplishment and a gallant attempt at one 
of the most intricate of tasks. For Catullus—the best of 
him—is untranslatable. Even when the quality is accu- 
rately understood there is no exact equivalent in English 
for the perfection of the Latin; the different genius of the 
tongue is a final barrier. Robinson Ellis, who missed no 
subtlety, tried it, but the poetry evaded him; Sir Theodore 
Martin was too facile; Sir Richard Burton was rather an 








anthropologist than a poet. Mr. Warre Cornish’s sound 
prose in the Locb series is satisfying enough, but no prose 
can reproduce the effect of song. Sir William Marris gives 
us poetry, which in itself is an achievement; he is 
scrupulously faithful to his text, and labours to catch its 
exact flavour; with many of the pieces he really succeeds, 
and if he fails in the very greatest it is because the task is 
impossible. It may fairly be said that no verse translation 
of a Greek or Roman poet in recent years has come so near 
success. 

It was the merest accident that the work of the poet who 
died at thirty and was acclaimed a classic from the start 
did not utterly disappear in the Dark Ages. ‘The one hundred 
and sixteen pieces which have survived rank him as the 
greatest Roman lyric poet—perhaps the greatest of antiquity. 
In that small body of verse there is much pure gold and 
little base metal, for even his exercises in the more frigid 
Alexandrian modes are saved by their amazing metrical 
skill. Like Burns he combined passionate love poetry with 
biting satire, and conjugated all the moods and tenses of 
the verbs to love and to hate. The lyric love of youth for 
the flagrantes oculos of Lesbia, the cruelty of disillusion, are 
there; but so, too, is the squalid crowd of panders and 
parasites and bad poets condemned in burning verse to an 
immortality of contempt. And often he attains to a purged 
simplicity of passion which is beyond praise, since it is the 
ultimate perfection possible for human speech. 

The difficulty of Catullus for the translator is his 
subtlety. To his contemporaries he was _ pre-eminently 
doctus, a student of all the Greek metres antl the inventor of 
new harmonies, as learned in prosody as Mr. Robert Bridges. 
To criticize him adequately on this side it is necessary to 
be a master of the technicalities of his verse, like Robinson 
Ellis or Monro. The metre is cunningly suited to the matter 
—the melting hendecasyllables in moods of tenderness and 
pity, the lilting glyconics of the great wedding-songs, the 
lingering beauty of the scazon iambics, the strength of the 
hexameters, the exotic strangeness of the galliambics of the 
Attis. His elegiacs have not the perfection of Ovid's, and 
in his sapphics and choriambics he was surpassed by Horace, 
but in his own favourite metres he has no rival. He is subtle, 
too, in other things than tune. ‘T'ake the change of gender 
in the sixth line of the Aitis, which comes with a startling 
shock upon the reader. Sir William Marris, unlike Grant 
Allen, perceives it and reproduces it boldly : 

“Then, as the changeling felt the effect in her every limb.” 


But this method—the only way in English—has a far cruder 
effect than the quiet change of the terminal letter in the 
Latin. Take again the fourteenth poem, where Catullus 
con lains that a friend has spoilt his Saturnalia by a gift 
of bi.d poets. The penultimate line, as Verrall has shown, 
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is probably a parody of the way these bad poets handled 
his own hendecasyllables :— 
* Tilue unde malum pedem attulistis.” 


But how is the sudden effect of this doggerel to be given 
m English ?. There i4, too, the subtlety of his diction. It 
is as pure as that of Lucretius, but in place of his noble 
bareness it has a wooing simplicity. Little phrases out of 
everyday life are always appearing, colloquialisms are inter- 
woven, the diminutives of friendly conversation are not 
wanting. For all the studied art and the metrical connoisseur- 
ship the result is a model of spentancity. Words and rhythms 
are so cunningly and magisterially used as to produce some- 
thing as natural as a flower. 

Sir William Marris is happiest, it seems to me, when be 
is dealing with the metres which are less peculiarly Catullus’s 
own, for I do not believe that the English tongue can render 
adequately the best of the hendecasyllables and the scazons. 
But he comes very near success. ‘ Passer, deliciae meae 
puellae ” has, in his hands, much of the grace of the original, 
and his version of * Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus ” 
is poetry, though not quite, to my mind, the poctry of 
Catullus, and it has the merit of complete fidelity to the 
original. The iambie trimeters of the famous fourth poem, 
* Phaselus ille’ are skilfully rendered ; so, too, are the 
seazons of the eighth, “ Miser Catulle,” that tragical piece 
of lovers’ philosophy, and of ** Paene insularum,” the song 
to Sirmio :— 

‘** My pear! of all peninsulas and isles, 
That Neptune nurses in the lucent mere 
Or on the waste of ocean, Sirmio dear ! 
To thee again I come, all joy and smiles, 
Hardly believing | have left awhiles 

Those Asian plains, and see thee nestling here, 

What joy is like it ? to be quit of care 
And drop my load, and after weary miles 

Come home, and sink upon the bed that so 

I used to dream of: this one thing is worth 

All that long service. Hail, sweet Sirmio ! 

Welcome thy lord with laughter, and give back 
Your laughter, waters of the Lydian lake : 
Laugh, home of mine, with all your maddest mirth.” 


The Allis is excellent, the best version I know, and the one 
great elegiac piece, No. 76, on the discnchantment of love, 
is reproduced with the proper austerity of the Latin :— 

‘** Not now I ask, she love me once again 

Nor (since it cannot be) that chaste she be, 

But make me whole and rid me of this bane ; 

Gods, grant me this thing for my piety.” 
These pieces I have selected as the translator's hardest 
test, and Sir William Marris comes as well cut of it as could 
reasonably be expected. But he is at his best in the glyconies 
and the hexameters, for the reason, I think, that their quality 
is less idiomatic and more communicable. He makes a 
delightful thing of ** Dianae sumus in fide ” and of the great 
wedding song for Manlius and Junia. His version of the 
latter, indeed, is a notable achievement in its mingling of 
ceremonial grace and homely merriment :— 

* Haunter of Mount Helicon, 
Who each tender maid 
To her bridegroom bearest on, 
Hear us now, Urania’s son, 
Hymen, lend thy aid ! 


Bind with marjoram thy brows ; 
How its breath is sweet ! 
Don the veil, and come to us 
Bringing joy, with saffron shoes 
On thy snow-white feet.” 
But if 1 had to choose I would rate highest the version of 
the 64th poem on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. That 
has always seemed to me the high-water mark of the Latin 
hexameter, and the hexameter goes better into our tongue 
than other classic metres. Sir William Marris gives us a 
stately poem, and only now and then do we feel that English 
is a clumsy medium for Catullus in his perfection. Such 
a case is the passage beginning with line 339 :— 
‘** Your son shall be Achilles void of fear ; 
Foes know his dauntless front but not his rear ; 
Oft victor in the race shall he out-run 
The fiery footsteps of the flying deer ; 
Run on and draw the woof, ye spindles, run.” 
{t is vigorous and faithful, but it is not—it could not be— 
‘** Nascetur vobis expers terroris Achilles, 
Hostibus haud tergo, sed forti pectore notus. 
Joun Bucuan, 
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AMUSEMENT FROM HUMANITY, 


A Book of ‘‘ Characters.’’ Compiled by Richard 


(Routledge. 12s. 6d. net.) Aldington, 


Why should Theophrastus, who succeeded to the Most awe 
inspiring chair of philosophy the world has known, lecturing 
where his master, Aristotle, and his master’s master, Plato, 
had lectured, turn at the end of his learned life to Writing 
those light-handed and witty ‘ characters,” sketches of 
typical men to be seen in the streets of Athens ? Philo. 
sophy in Athens had never been that battle of abstracts 
with which we are now familiar; it always sought to enrich 
and clarify common and intelligible problems, and no doubt 
Theophrastus thought that he was writing a genuine Philo. 
sophical, moral and psychological treatise. He probably 
intended to set out for his pupils a scheme of the universal 
types of mankind, so that they could observe in their fellows 
the working of the unalterable principles of behaviour, Anq 
he possessed as a model an incidental passage of Aristotle. 
one of the best of *‘ characters * because it combines obserya. 
tion with a personal judgment whose correctness we ourselves 
“an assess as we please. It seems paradoxical to us now 
Nietzschean almost ; but still provocative and valuable. Here 
is part of Aristotle’s analysis of The Magnanimous Man: 

mies Now the Magnanimous Man despises others justly. . . . } 
is of his nature to confer benefits, but he is ashamed to receiye 
them. . . . He will be inactive and dilatory, save where there jg 
a question of great honour or of a great work ; he will engege jn 


few things, but these shall be great and famous. . . . He must 
needs be frank, too, in his hatings and his likings, for disguise 
belongs to fear. . . . He will be ironical to the many. . . . Again 


he is apt to possess beautiful and unfruitful things rather than those 
which yield fruit and profit, for this better becomes an independent 
man. Slow movement, also, deep tones, deliberate speech, seem to 
become the man of a great soul.” 

Now, whatever his purpose, and however enviable his 
education, Theophrastus was not the man to produce a 
permanent school book on the principles of human conduct. 
But he certainly had a shrewd mind and an alert eye, and he 
composed a notable gallery of realistic portraits. One fact 
will attest the lack of seriousness and depth in his writing 
—though he catalogued both Virtues and Vices, the Virtues 
all vanished and only the Vices have been preserved as so 
much the more entertaining. On this plane of amusement 
and quick, vivid analysis he is a master, and he has contrived 
to fix for our delight those details of behaviour that show 
the Athenian so similar to the * Englishman or Jew.” Most 
of the pleasure of reading him is in recognition : ‘* There goes 
So-and-so in a chiton,” we feel. But judge from an extract 
how much of a pleasure it is. Theophrastus is describing 
The Unscrupulous Man :— 

*“ Unserupulousness may be described as disregard of reputation 
for the sake of base gain. The unscrupulous man will go and 
borrow more money from a creditor he has never paid. When 
marketing he reminds the butcher of some service he has rendered 
him and, standing near the scales, throws in some meat, if he can, 
and a soup-bone. If he succeeds, so much the better; if not, 
he will snatch a piece of tripe and go off laughing. If you have 
made a good bargain, he claims a share in it. If he goes to borrow 
barley or bran for the neighbour, he insists on the lender sending 
it to his house for him. In the baths he goes up to the hot water 
tubs, plunges the ladle in and, in spite of the bath-man’s protest, 
pours it over himself. ‘Now I'm clean,’ says he, as he departs, 
‘no thanks to you!’ ” 

And how near to our days the description of The Loquacious 
Man brings us :— 

‘He will put up with the jokes of his own children who say to 
him when they feel sleepy: ‘Tell us a story, papa, to send us 
to sleep !’” 

Between the death of Theophrastus and the time of James I. 
there; was no deliberate “* character-writing ~; but Mr. 
Aldington, in his excellent survey of the art, traces those 
natural examples of it which spring from nothing but interest 
in human nature, and often they scem almost exactly to type. 
There are Chaucer's Tales, of course, the completest and 
best gallery of * characters” ever wriiten, yet not to be 
confined to that narrow title. There are all the Elizabethan 
fictitious accounts of rogues and thieves, from one of which 
Mr. Aldington quotes the neat miniature : ‘* Richard Hcrwood, 
well near eighty years old; he will bite a sixpenny nail 
asunder with his teeth, and a bawdy drunkard.” The drama 
and the immature novel, too, contained single studies that 
might with liberality be couated “characters.” But there 
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The Unconscious Journalist 
By EDWARD ANTON 


RECENTLY travelled with a young man of about thirty, 
listening perfunctorily his flow of talk. 


He was a pleasing fellow, but—to my mind—he talked too 
much. I was itching to unfold my evening paper, but courtesy 
forbade. 

Presently, however, I began to listen attentively in spite of 
myself. He was giving me an account of a remarkab le incident 
which had come within his ken. | could not help being struck 
by the iehadas of his description and the clearness with which 
he told his story. I listened more critically, and when he had 
concluded I said :-— 
but have you ever written stories for magazines, 


” 


“Excuse me, 
y anything of that kind? 
“ Never, 

He told me he was still struggling to establish himself in his 
chosen vocation, whereon I took it upon mysclf to urge that, as 
a side-issue and as a supplementary occupation, he should set 
himself to earn something by exploiting his talents of narrative 
and description. 


said he; “but I’ve often felt inclined to try.” 


[ don’t know whether he will take my advice. I would like to 
have introduced him to my friend Max Pemberton, than whom 
no man has done more to “ bring out” latent journalistic talent. 

It sets me wondering how many young fellows there are with 
similarly neglected abilities. A little tr uning, a little expericnce, 
nd I pledge my reputation that my travelling companion could 


have ensured a steady income from writing. I hate to exag- 
rate, but the fellow was a born journalist if ever there was 
one—and he did not realise it 


Misplaced modesty no doubt keeps many a man from “ having 
i shot at it” in the Press. Modesty is all very well, but it 
should not deter a man from exploiting his own abilities. Ther« 
ire more possibilities in the world for every one of us than we 
su +t. It is lamentable that anyone should plod on year after 
vear in a groove without trying, at least, to see if he cannot 
achieve something that is indi videnl and unique, 





I have never recommended a man to discard his vocation for 
literary work: not until he has proved his powers in that direc 
tion, at all events. But I have persuaded a score or more to 
take up writing as a hobby, and in the majority of cases my) 


has resulted in unlooked-for 


success, 
The literary door is an ever-open door: the widest open door 
in any profession. I thoroughly agree with Mr. Robert Donald 
n that point: and no editor or journalist will contradict it. The 
in or woman who has something interesting to say or a real 
story to tell can, with proper training, always find a market 
and literary work has never been better i than it is to-day. 


I know of no more entrancing spare » hobby than that of 
ccasional journalism or story writing "It never palls because 
it is—first and foremost—a hobby. You can indulge yourself in 
it when you are in the mood; you can leave it alone when you 
are disinclined, 

The free-lance does not work like a machine; he is not con 
trolled hy the inexorable will power of an editor. There is, in 
free lance work, a mental freedom that is not to be attained in 
any other profession. The unattached contributor who is able 
ive editors what they want may organise his time just as it 
pleases him best. 


t 
ae 


I know a young man who is 


writing three short articles cach 
week, Two of these articles are for good provincial news- 
papers—the other for pane Sometimes my friend writes 
these three PP vege articles before breakfast. Sometimes he writes 
them in the afternoon—or occ coclomaliy late at night. However, 
the point is that it seldom takes more than three-quarters of an 
to write the lot. This young man is earning nearly four 
hundred pounds a year. 


L iterary work has never been more than a side issue with me, 


t | have frequently made as much in that way as would repre- 
sent quite a decent income of itself Indeed, there have been 
years when my “ spare-time hobby” has brought me in twice as 
much as my regular vocation (which is prosaically commercial). 

There are so many unexplored regions in our normal everyday 
life: so many facets of human existence that remain unillu- 
so many interesting little odds and ends that are wait- 

exploited by the quick brains of skilful free-lance 





journalists. 

Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for bright 
articles that deal with generally interesting topics ; thousands 
such articles are published each week in London alone, while 
iw the Provinces the demand is no less great. 











Very few beginners seem to realise the immensity and com- 
plexity of our modern Press, and I have astonished a great 
number of young writers by pointing out hcw real are their 
chances, both in London and the Provinces. 

The Free-Lance Course which the London School of Jour- 
nalism offers (under Mr. Max Pemberton’s personal direction) 
represents, to my mind, the ideal training for the unattached 
journalist. 
before I was aware that the 


some ot our 


I formed this opinion of it 
Lessons comprising the Course were the work « 
leading writers, such as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe, Mr. Pett Ridge, Mr. W. B. Maxwell, Mr. Barry Pain, 
Mr. Dion Calthrop, and Miss Mary Billington. 


With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that writers 
trained by the London School of Journalism are scoring suc- 
cesses all along the line; their work welcomed by the foremost 
newspapers and journals of the day. I fancy (from my own 
experience) that these fortunate young writers would have had to 
wait much longer for their success had they not enjoyed the 
benefit of Max Pemberton’s guidance and advice 


So many of my correspondents ask the question, “Can I write 
saleable articles without instruction?” that I emphasize the 
point. There is not one man in a thousand clever enough to 
produce right away the stuff for which editors will pay. Why 
should it be supposed ~— such a highly developed art as that « 
writing for the Press can be practised by the novice without 
instruction? The dehiel n is hard to kill, and it has cost some 
promising writers many years of failure and disappointment 
Even the diamond needs shaping and polishing before its intrinsi 
beauties are made apparent. 





For that reason, and because every journalis 
agrees with me, I say emphatically, 1f you wi 
nalist—if you wish to discipline your abilities and gifts to a 
practical end—if you wish to avoid disheartening failure and 
disappointment—frain for your profession 


‘LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founde d under the direct patr lage of the late rae 
} 


VORTHCLIFFE, and personally conducted b. 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE 
LANCE JOURNALISM and SHORT STORY‘ 
WRITING) are all given by corre supple 
desirable by personal 
hands 


successful journalists and novelists. 


Spt made nce, 


mented when interviews. The 


instruction is entirely in the well-known and 
truct 


successes. Its 


The School has enjoyed remarkable 
students have been chosen for high positions, and their 
work figures in all the foremost publications of the day. 
The School gives not only thoroughly sound and prac 
tical training, but also advises its students in the disposal 
of their work. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advi: 
students as to the particular course of study 


be helped in his 


forward some short 


would-be 
in which they should engage, 
judgment if the applicant can 
manuscript upon which an 


and will 


opinion can be based. 


The Prospectus of the School will forwarded ps 


free on application being made 


THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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are strictly to the purpose only because when character- 
writing revived, with Casaubon’s translation of Theophrastus, 
it derived as much from English influences as from the classical 
model, and had only the barest formal similarity to Theo- 
phrastus. 

Ben Jonson was the first, it seems, to read and imitate 
Theophrastus, and even with him we can see that new turn 
which was to develop so wildly. There is more verbal wit, 
more epigram ; the character is more an exercise in writing 
than in analysis :— 

“Philautia. She admires not herself for any one peculiarity, 
but for all; she is fair, and she knows it; she has a light, pretty 
wit, too, and she knows it ; she can dance, and she knows that, too ; 
no quality she has but she shall take a very particular knowledge 
of, and most lady-like commend it to you. You shall have her 
at any time read you the history of herself, and very subtly run 
over another lady’s sufficiencies, to come to her own. She has a 
good superficial judgment in painting, and would seem to have so 
in poetry. A most complete lady in the opinion of some three 
beside herself.” 

In Joseph Hall, poor good man, who was seriously occupied 
in cauterizing evil and lauding the virtuous, we are still 
further from that transcript from life, that definite attempt 
to classify men as they are, with which the character began. 
We have still more antithesis and attempted wit to sugar his 
morality. It is obviously not informative, though it is a 
neat string of phrases, when he ends his sketch of the hypo- 
crite : “ In brief, he is the stranger’s saint ; the neighbour's 
disease ; the blot of goodness; a rotten stick in a dark 
night ; a poppy in a cornfield ; an ill-tempered candle with 
a great snuff that in going out smells ill; an angel abroad, a 
devil at home ; and worse when an angel than when a devil.” 
“In brief,’ he said! 

But in the Characters of “* Sir Thomas Overbury and others ” 
we run straight into that riot and circumfluence of ingenuity, 
high spirits, fantasy and prodigality of point that was to mark 
the form for a hundred years. No one was much concerned 
with truth to psychology, but all attempted a burlesque 
truth to manners, and they took for their very definition of 
a “character” “ wit’s deseant on any plain song.” Their 
phrases are often incredibly neat; A Serving-Man “is 
commonly proud of his master’s horses: he sleeps when he 
is sleepy, is of his religion, only the clock of his stomach is 
set to go an hour after his.””. The fashion ran to seed in a 
short time, and we get trivialities such as “ A Drunkard is a 
noun-adjective, for he cannot stand alone by himself” ; but 
throughout, from Overbury to Fuller and Butler, we have a 
collection of brilliant passages which no other vein of writing 
can parallel. Butler is a fitting representative, for he is not 
ostentatious nor tortuous, but pure good fun. A Juggler, 
he remarks, ** does his feats behind a table, like a Presbyterian 
in a conventicle, but with much more dexterity and cleanliness, 
and therefore all sorts of people are better pleased with him.” 

The best of the seventeenth-century school was John 
Earle, for he has no less wit than his fellows, and far more 
psychology. Of that wit we can bring his Young Gentleman 
of the University as evidence ; he 
“is one that comes there to wear a gown, and to say hereafter, 
he has been at the University. His father sent him hither because 
he heard there were the best fencing and dancing schools. . . . The 
first element of his knowledge is to be shown the colleges and 
initiated in a tavern by the way, which hereafter he will learn of 
himself. . . . His main loitering is at the library, where he studies 
arms and books of honour, and turns a gentleman critic in pedigrees. 
Of all things he endures not to be mistaken for a scholar, and 
hates a black suit though it be made of satin.” 

Of his analysis of motive the best witness is A Sceptic in 
Religion, where he does not engage, as the other character- 


_writers engaged, in delighted abuse, but enters into the 


ground-motives of that type of scepticism which is mere 
indecision of mind. 

The most worthy part of Mr. Aldington’s anthology is that 
which shows us how La Bruyére, in France, rescued the 
** character’ from wit and gave it over to sense; and how 
it reached a full mellowness and sobricty with Addison and 
Steele. We sce, there, too, how inevitably and rightly the 
** character” should have sunk into the novel, should have 
been absorbed in it, and have given it more body and value 
than it could possess when it was mainly devoted to plot, to 
action and interest. And what is left of it is now divided 
and specialized; for what is Jung’s Psychological Types but 
an attempt to fulfil, with scientific knowledge, the task to 
which Theophrastus, with naive genius, sct himself? The 





other, less technical, half of the character stil] emerges 
in the middle articles, or the sub-leaders, of our weeklies ; 
and we see from time to time the small perfection of the form, 
and realize anew the permanent excitement of analysing 
the behaviour of mankind. ALAN Porter 


FICTION, 
Old New York. By Edith *Vharton. (D. Appleton. 4 vols, 18s.) 


Tne four complete stories comprised in Mrs. Wharton's 
new volume—or volumes, one should rather say, since they 
are produced separately and have only a charming flowered 
chintz box to give them unity—are an attempt to recapture 
the social life of Old New York, the New York, that is, of 
1840 and the three succeeding decades. That society was 
characterized by wealth, solidity and respectability, and 
held together by a system of dynastic marriages. It was 
domestic but not simple, informal (as compared with eon- 
temporary manners in England) but not easy. It was pre- 
judiced, ignorant and Philistine, but its ideals, though they 
lay deep below the surface, had an organic and effective 
influence on everyday life such as is not the case now, either 
there or here. The rigidity of their standards enabled the 
Old New Yorkers to exert an irresistible moral suasion over 
each other ; their capacity to disapprove was inexhaustible, 
nor was there, at any rate in 1840, any appeal from this 
crushing moral censure: delinquents could not urge in 
extenuation that they were amusing, or rich, or even well 
born. If they had spent their money unwisely, brought 
home a collection of Italian Primitives instead of the Carlo 
Dolcis and Sassoferratos then in vogue, like the hero of the 
first story, or had an illegitimate child, like the heroine of 
the second, they had no hope of living down their fault : 
it clung to them in the shape of a diminished acquaintance 
and an infinitesimal share of the family fortune. It was a 
society so narrow and self-sufficient that it could afford to 
protect itself by making “ outcasts,” and it did not hesitate 
to make them. The morality of New York was substantially 
the same as the morality of New England, as Hawthorne 
depicted it, a century or more earlier. “* Thus spoke Hester 
Prynne, and glanced her sad eyes downward at the Scarlet 
Letter.” Irrevocable, unforgivable, irremediable, the words 
that describe the Puritan attitude to sin fall like a knell. 
This sense of sin was irritable and tender; the smallest 
irregularity observed or suspected in themselves or in a 
neighbour set it working ; it was not, as it tends to be now, 
regarded as something perhaps to be referred to, but very 
hard to connect with the things we do unless they are acts 
of violence, and those after all, as Ibsen said, are things people 
do not do. 

It was not difficult for Mrs. Wharton to reconstruct this 
atmosphere of doom. Her method has generally been to 
follow the development of a situation, the tension of which 
increasing with every stage reaches a climax and then breaks. 
The ends of her books are often peaceful, but with the peace 
of resignation or despair ; the human watch has been over- 
wound ; it simply will not go; it is as irreparable as Humpty 
Dumpty. The characters have struggled hard to keep their 
freedom of will, to force their life into its proper channel, 
but they have been worsted. Whether they die, like Ethan 
Frome, or survive like the heroine of The Reef, life is equally 
over for them. We can no longer conceive of them as 
“ counting,” as dominating or even contributing to a situation. 
They are no longer even pawns, they are captured pieces and 
can take no further part in the game. 

The convention that human beings can be emotionally 
snuffed out in the prime of life is one of which many novelists, 
and Mrs. Wharton in particular, take the fullest advantage. 
It is, of course, a prodigious assumption. Most people, 
even those who do not fear their fate too much and whose 
deserts are considerable, are constitutionally unable to put 
their whole happiness to the touch: their vitality is held 
in trust for them and cannot be permanently mortgaged 
or alienated. Mrs. Wharton, like Webster, is too prone to 
wean and weary the souls of her characters and exact their 
last forfeit. Often she allows them to be too easily driven 
to despair. In False Dawn the hero’s unconventional taste 
in pictures is made to wreck or at least to mar three lives: 
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his own, his father’s and his wife’s. Mrs. Wharton presents 
her theme as convincingly as possible, but we rebel continually SUT UTATOTUADISAERTOETUOHOSUAGEA ULLAL TRESS HPS CTR 


against the tragic issue. More normally regarded, the 
situation would make a comedy or even a farce. 

The four stories trace the development of New York amuse- 
ments from the strictly domestic punch and peaches of the 
Yorties to the cigars and champagne with which poor Lizzy 
Hazeldean beguiled her circle of Bohemians ; and they trace 
ihe tendency of society to include in its boundaries the rich 
and even the adventurous. Standards are relaxed, but the 
tension remains ; pleasures are multiplied, but not pleasure ; 
the ruling families have not lost their power of ostracism, but 
the offences for which they exercise it are coming to be 
recognized as social rather than moral. The atmosphere is 
terribly tenuous, palpable only through its observances and 
taboos. And the characters conform to their environment. 
The law of social gravitation pulls at them continually ; 
they clutch at a friendly arm, it is withdrawn and they drop 
hopelessly to the ground. They have no general buoyancy 
beeause they can only live happily so long as they are approved. 
Hence they take things hard, for the stakes are too high to 
Ict them trifle with events, or indulge flexibility of behaviour 
or irony of outlook. Openly or secretly, they have always 
to stand sentry over their reputations. It is from this con- 
dition that Mrs. Wharton’s characters derive at once their 
intensity and their artificiality. They are in terror of each | 
other, alive, in conversation, to the faintest suggestion of | 
reproach or disagreement. They take each other up; they 
throw dust in each other’s eyes ; their lives are often agonies 
of concealment and repression. Above everything else they 
fear exposure. The formal dialogue which Henry James 
employed to convey delicate shades of understanding has 
become with Mrs. Wharton the vehicle for expressing mutual 
suspicion and misunderstanding ; it is the language of the 
heroes, sharpened and made taut by the constant dread of | 
social proscription or individual censure. Mrs. Wharton 
has all the novelist’s arts at her finger-tips. She can make 
what at first sight seems an obvious and wire-drawn situation 
living and poignant ; technique carries her as far as it carries 
any living novelist. But her art has an affinity with black- 
mail: it is effective only so long as it threatens, but refrains 
from damaging disclosures ; it depends upon our minding 
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and her minding. Catastrophe she faces conscientiously 
but a little half-heartedly ; the intimate discomfort of a 
false or tainted relationship she can convey as hardly anyone 
clse can. 


YIUMUVANMVAUHOUGNANOEOUUUGS UAHA 


L. P. HARTLEY. 


OTHER NOVELS.—The Princess and the Perjurer. By | 
Alan Hillgarth. (Chapman and Dodd. 7s. 6d. net.)—This | 
entertaining and exciting work suffers from one major mistake. 
The whole story is built up on a likeness so close that the 
English hero cannot be detected in his impersonation of his | 
Russian cousin. This premise once granted, however, the | 
beok is full of thrilling adventures, the scene of which ranges 
from post-War Constantinople to the mountains of Georgia. 

—The Ants of Timothy Thummel. By A. Ferenczy. 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a political satire fashioned | 
on the model set by Swift and having ants as the dramatis | 

| 


HUET 


personae. The ordinary reader will not know whether 

the entomological details hold water. He will, however, be | 
filled with a very natural resentment when he finds an | 
appendix of no fewer than sixty-one pages of pseudo-scientific | 
notes, attached to a volume which he has presumably taken 
up for the purpose of amusement.——Quinney’s Adventures. | 
By Horace Annesley Vachell. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)— | 
Mr. and Mrs. Quinney are old friends to readers of Mr. Vachell’s 

works, but the particular charm of their personalities has | 
hardly been preserved in the present volume. The book 

consists of a series of adventures in antiquity dealing and, 

although the intrigues and mysteries involved are ingenious, 

that quality is their highest recommendation. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF HEREFORD. 
Bannister. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.) 

The record of our cathedrals is a key to English Church 
history ; and, in the case of Hereford, the important pub- 
lications of the Cantilupe Society, edited by Canon Capes— 
to whose memory as artium humaniorum cultor the present 
volume is dedicated—and Canon Bannister, have enabled 
the author to enter into detail, not casily accessible even 
to students, which makes the past live again in his pages. 
It may be noted that St. Thomas of Hereford (Cantilupe) 
died under excommunication, and that miracles which are 
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Do Your Ankles 
Turn? 


NKLES that give way easily and 
Minus legs that ache and soles 
that burn, are all indicative of insuffi- 
ciently supported arches. When the 
foot arches weaken, the ligaments 
relax and so the ankles turn at the 
slightest irregular step. 


To obviate such foot discomforts 
which reflect their influences upon 
the whole nervous system, Babers 
have adopted the practical method 
of measuring the foot from heel to 
ball, and not from heel to toe as is 
commonly done. They fit that part 
of the foot snugly, and give ample 
support to the arch in such a way as 
to allow perfect freedom to the toes. 
The perfect fit of Babers Shoes 
becomes manifest immediately they 
are put on, and, indeed, they are a 
happy relief to those who have fallen 
victims to any kind of foot trouble. 


Moreover, whilst satisfying every 
physical requirement, Babers Shoes 
are the very embodiment of style, and 
are stocked in six widths to every 
size, with special fittings for narrow 
heels. 


You are cordially invited to investi- 
gate Babers claims of perfect shoe 
fitting by the aid of their X-Ray 
machine, or a postcard will bring our 
Leaflet “P,” which fully explains 
this fundamental principle. 


ay 


. 
Diagram A shows Babers 
method of supporting the 
arch, whilst Diagram B 
shows hcw the ordinary 
shoe does not. 


BABERS 


309 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


(Opposite D, H. Evans.) Telephone: Mayfair 2608/9. 














Rabers, Ltd., Jersey. 
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described as “ marvels of faith-healing ’’ were worked at his 
tomb. The Chapter was not free from scandals; we read 
of blows exchanged between certain canons in choir, of 
cor.cubinage, and even of house-breakirng ; and the Reforma- 
tion added religious to personal differences. Scory, a Domini- 
can friar who had been Protestant under Edward, Papist 
under Mary, and Bishop under Elizabeth, was-an unpleasant 
type of an unpleasant. time. “Ihe canons,” he writes to 
Cecil, “ will neither preach, read homilies, nor minister the 
Holy Communion,” and he describes. his cathedral as “a 
verie nursery of blasphemy, whoredom, pryde, superstition 
and ignorance.” ‘The Statutes of 1583, printed here for the 
first time, prescribe a monthly communion; and a weekly 
sermon “ for the space of an hour or thereabouts ” ; and the 
Laudian revision of 1636 directs the “ sub-canons ’”—always 
a source of difficulty at Hereford—to communicate four 
tme; a year. The Civil War brought further changes. An 
oflicer in the Parliamentary garrison writes (1642) :— 
“Sabbath day, about the tine of morning prayer, we went to 
the Minster, when the pipes played and the puppets sang so sweetly 
that our soldiers could not forbeare dauncinge in the holie quire ; 
whereat the Baalists were sore displeased. Not satisfied with this 
humane service, we went to the divine; where “Mr. Sedgwick 
gave us two famous sermons, which much effected the poore in- 
habitants, who, wondering, said they never heard the like before.’ 


Which was probably the case. 
THE REVIVAL ©* EUROPE. By Il. G. Alexander. (G. Allen 


and Unwin. ds. net.) 

Since few people in Europe and America give to the League 
of Nations a tithe of the thought that it deserves, we would 
draw their attention to this book, whose sub-title is Can 
ihe League of Nations Help? The accounts of the League's 
constitution and metheds and-the record of its work are 
satisfactory, and the facts are stated accurately enough. It 
must be admitted that Mr. Alexander dees not approach 
the subject with an attractive ardour. He seldom praises 
without some cold criticism, and his expressions of satis- 
faction with each picce of work done seem to be grudged 
and only due because worse would have happened but for 
the League. He gives little credit for obstacles overcome 
and dees not mention the chief difficulty of a League of fifty 
and more nations, many with no great interest in any one 
question, namely, the danger of log-rolling: His earnest 
pleas for Germany and her admission are mainly based on 
the demerits of the Allies, and do not include the one that 
appeals mest to us, that the poacher should have been turned 
into a gamekeeper as soon as possible. The author's trouble 
is explained by his chapter cn * The International Spirit.” 
He is an internationalist and pacifist without any understand- 
ing sympathy with the weaknesses, amiable or otherwise, 
of those who cannot go so far. He wants us to subordinate 
patriotism to international good, and we are not all ready 
for that wider outlock. ‘To urge us to give up Gibraltar, 
Malta and Cyprus to prove that we are not aggressive in the 
Mediterranean cnly shows that he thinks we hold them for 
aggressive purposes, which is not the whole truth, nor the 
half of it. Let Mr. Alexander continue to express reasonably 
the cause of the League as the best hope of the world against 
self-destruction. The more it is studied and taught, as it 
is in the greater part of this book, the better. With knowledge 
support will grow outside the League and will increase that 
self-confidence within it which is needed for still better work 
than it has yet done. 


’ ’ TST IT ’ > Ty my 
FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 

THE MARKET OUTLOOK, 

[To the Editor of the Specrayvor. | 
Sir,— Although movements in securities since last I 
commented upon the general outlook of markets may not 
have been great, the outstanding feature continues to be 
the firmness of the investment markets, and it must be 
rcmembered that this firmness is all the more striking in 
view of the large volume ef capital creations which, so 
far, have characterized the present year. The valuation 
ef public securities by the Bankers’ Magazine at the end 
cf May shows that as compared with the previous January, 
its list of 365 representative stocks revealed an apprecia- 
tion of £169,600,000, and during the past few weeks the 
tendency of markets has remained good. <A_ further 


satisfactory feature of the past week has been the improve- 
ment in some of the Continental exchanges, including 
the French frane, while the American exchange has also 
moved slightly in our favour. 

It will be well, of course, in noting this favourable 
irend of Stock Exchange securities, not to forget that the 
phenomenon is one which very often characterizes the 





———— 





first half of the year, and is not infrequently succeeded 
by a reactionary tendency in the autumn. © Nor am I 
suggesting that the considerations partly responsible 
for the optimistic tone at the moment in markets are 
necessarily indicative of a further rise in securities, {op 
it is possible that should the optimism concerning the 
European outlook be found to be justified, financial and 
ceonomie developments may not necessarily be ‘of 4 
character favourable to high-class investment stocks 
It must be understood, therefore, that I am only pre 
cerned at the moment with setting out certain of the 
considerations which, for the moment, at all events 
must be held partly responsible for the underlying cheer. 
fulness of markets. a 

The simplest and most direct of these considerations js 
the patent fact of the continued abundance and cheapness 
of money, and that factor has gained emphasis during the 
past week by tls fact that the official rate of discount in 
the United States has been further reduced from 4 to 31 
per cent. This means that whereas only a few wecks ago 
the Federal Reserve Rediscount rate in New York was 
} per cent. above our own Bank Rate of 4 per cent., it js 
now 4 per cent. below that rate. This development 
should not, I think, be regarded for a moment as indicating 
the likelihood of any early reduction in the Bank Rate 
here, but it is a development which, at all events, tends 
to lessen the expectations which prevailed a month or two 
back of a rise in the Bank Rate here early in the second 
half of the vear. - Then, of course, the investment markets 
have also been affected to some extent during the past 
fortnight by the reinvestment of a portion of the 
£50,000,000 of War Loan dividends, while the absence of 
any important revival in trade has also tended to drive 
liquid resources into securities. 

To these considerations, however, another important 


| influence hes to be added so far as the past weck is con- 








cerned, namely, a more hopeful feeling with regard to the 
reparation crisis. At the time of the defeat of the 
Poincaré Government, there was profound anxiety lest 
the recommendations of the Experts’ Committce with 
regard to the problem of reparations and the financie! 
rehabilitation of Germany should not be accepted, and 
those who were best informed with regard to the critical 
situation in Gerinany were very anxious as to possible 
effects of any further prolongation of the deadlock. 
Latterly, however, the feeling has grown that the new 
Prench Premier and our own Government are likely to be 
in a fair measure of accord with regard to the whol 
problem of reparations, and inasmuch as, rightly or 
wrongly, it is believed that Germany is anxious to 
acquiesce in all the conditions laid down in the recommen- 
dations of the Committee of Experts, it is not unnatural 
that hopes should have arisen that, ere long, develop- 
ments in the reparation crisis may be of a really favour- 
able character. In that case, it is not unlikely that the 
first effect, at all events, may be to emphasize the present 
firmness of investmerit stocks and of securities generally. 
Later, however, and should a restoration of political 
confidence in Europe be followed by activity in inter- 
national trade, there may be a tendency for industrial and 
kindred securities to benefit somewhat at the expense of 
British Funds and kindred stocks. Up to the present, the 
tendency during the present year has been rather in the 
other direction, and out of the appreciation of £169,000,000 
in the Bankers’ Magazine list of representative stocks to 
which I have already referred, only £49,000,000 occurred 
in the Variable Dividend list, while the advance in high- 
class fixed interest securities was £120,000,000.—I am 
Sir, yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, June 18th. 

FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Quite. the outstanding feature of the Trade figures 
for the month of May was the remarkable size of the 
imports, which totalled over £122,000,000. This is 
the highest point touched for any month since 1920, 
and in that year it must be remembered that the situation 
was affeeted by the abnormally high level of prices. 
At the same time, too much significance, perhaps, 
should not be attached to the figure, because no less 
than £8,000,000 of the increase was due to foodstuffs, 
and a closer investigation shows that there must have 
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A few typical examples of 
Hamptons special values in 


ANTIQUES 


Hamptons’ No. 0.7369. A fine quality Mahogany Arm Chair 
of the Chippendale period, on square legs and stretchers. 
The back shaped -with pierced centre and carved honey- 
suckle and riband ornament; concayc P 
seat. 

Hamptons’ No. 0.7408. A Chippendale Mahogany Dressing 
Stool on square legs and stretchers, the 
top covered in wool work. 


Hamptons’ No. 0.7321. A 4ft. wide Mahogany Sideboard of 
the Sheraton period, of fine colour tone. On turned legs. 
Fitted with drawer in centre. Cellarette 
drawer on right, cupboard on left. 

Hamptons’ No. 0.7454. A Chippendale Mahogany two-flap 


Table, on spindle legs; gate supports to £22 10 0 


the flaps. 
Now Ready, Post Free, Hamptons’ New Book No. C293 illustrating the best 
values yet produced for the complete furnishing of a 


People who want to furnish in the best taste at the least outlay will 

find that the colour schemes, the various methods of covering the 

floors, the different window treatments, and the general effect of 

harmony and restfulness which is so conspicuous a feature of these 
rooms, exemplify just what they need. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS: Terms on application 


AMPIONS 


Decorators ‘Furnishers § 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 1. Tel.: Gerrard 30. 


Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
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: The Sheldon Press e 
s for Nature Books 5 
a C. 4. JOHNS’ THREE STANDARD BOOKS: | 
= FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 5 
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A With coloured plates of 73 flowers. 12/- 3 
= BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. ls 
C With coloured plates of 43 birds. 12/- ist 
:| THE FOREST TREES OF BRITAIN. ls} 
a With 16 coloured plates. 10/- |B 
5 The Sheldon Press, ry 

Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. IE 





And of all Booksellers. Please send for list. 
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(adburys 


Chocolates 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 
See the name “ CADBURY ”’ on every riece of Chocolate 
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LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


FOR 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd, Regent St., London. W. 1. 





A LARRANAGA 
—Corona quality 


CIGAR for 64. 
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| 
J DENTICAL in every way, | 
! 


except for size and weight, 
with the finest quality 
| Larranaga Corona Cigars. 
| ——THE SAME TOBACCO 
THE SAME WORKMANSHIP 
Por ——THE SAME PACKING 
| 


| LARRANAGA 


| Enriquitos 50/- per 100, 


| A sample Box of 5 sent 











post free for 2/9 











Ball, Hayter & Lamb, Ltd., 


|| Cigar Experts, 
| 


7-8 Gt. Winchester 
} Street, 
|| London, 

B.S. 


Estd. 
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DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


ANNUAL 2/6 APPEAL 





Please help the little child up the ladder. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual 
Appeal for Half-Crowns to help feed their family ot 
7,300 Boys and Girls—the Largest in the World. It 
equals a town. Think of supporting a town ! 

Last year one generous friend commenced the fund 
with 16,000 Half-Crowns. Will you follow his generous 
lead this year ? You always send to the Half-Crown 
Appeal. 

Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Food Fund,” and crossed, addressed (Dept. $.O.), 18-20 
Stepney Causeway, London, EF. 1, 
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been an exceptional falling off during previous months, 
the actual total for the five months being pretty much 
in accordance with that for the same period of last 
year. In some directions, however, our imports—that 
is to say the exports from some of the Continental 
countries—seem to have been stimulated by the position 
of the foreign exchanges, and the circumstance is very 
suggestive and gives room for thought. Our exports 
for the month of May were almost unchanged from the 
corresponding month of the previous year, though there 
was a considerable advance over the figures for last 
April. Moreover, the figures of the exports are really a 
little better than they look, beeause under the head 
of coal there was a decline of about £4,000,000, the 
exports of which a year ago were abnormally large. 
A good feature of the returns for the first five months 
of the year is the fairly substantial increase in our 
exports of manufactured goods. 

+ * * * 

As was to have been expected, the reconstruction 
scheme put forward by the directors of Crosse and 
Blackwell is a drastic one and is, needless to say, a 
striking commentary upon the optimism displayed in 
the original prospectus. The net tangible assets as on 
December 31st last are placed at £2,533,000 and good- 
will is entered at £1,450,000, making a total of £3,983,000. 
Liabilities amount to £1,252,000, leaving £2,731,000 to 
represent the paid-up share capital of £7,354,000, con- 
sisting of £3,000,000 of first preference, £1,741,000 of 
second preference and £2,613,000 of ordinary shares. 
It will be remembered that only the first preference 
shares were directly issued to the public, and, therefore, 
it is satisfactory to note that the reconstruction scheme 
gives first consideration to these shares which are to 
be written down from £1 to 15s. The second preference 
shares are written down from £1 to 4s. and the ordinary 
shares from £1 to Is. Moreover, the first preference 
shares are now to be entitled to a further dividend of 
2} per cent. after the ordinary shares have received 
10 per cent., so that if the reconstruction scheme proves 
to have been sufficiently drastic, and good results are 
secured by the company, there should be a prospect 
of the first preference shares ultimately receiving their 
original rate of dividend. In fact, the directors appear 
to have done their best to obtain some kind of redress 
for the shareholders to whom the direct issue of first 
preference shares was made. 

* + * 

For the moment, at all events, the reconstruction 
scheme of the Dunlop Rubber Company, to which I 
referred last week, must be regarded as in abeyance. 
At the meeting held last Monday it was opposed by 
the Parent Tyre Company, which, by reason of its position 
as holders of two-thirds of the ““C” preference shares, 
was able to block the scheme. It is, therefore, held 
up for the moment, and it looks as though no alternative 
plan can possibly become effective until much later 
in the present year. A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS. 


Comrepy.— London's Grand Guignol ni as 8— 2.30 
[Less polished acting in some of the old blood-curdlers 
froin the Little Theatre, and one longer shocker.} 
Haymarketr.—The Great Adventure , 
[Perhaps Mr. Arnold Bennett's best play. How the valet is 
buried in Westminster Abbey, and the distinguished 
painter lives on.] 
PLayuouse.— White Cargo ee “- es 
| People disagree as to the merits of this piece, but all allow it 
to be exciting.) 
New Oxrorpv.—As You Like It as ee 
[The Old Vie company in great spirits, new clothes and per- 
haps not entirely congenial temporary quarters and 


prices. } 
FILMS. 
Ar THE Proentx Crnema, Torrennam Court Roap (Friday 
and Saturday, June 20th and 21st, continuous).— 
Charlie at the Show. 

{Chaplin in a couple of amusing disguises, making the best possible kind of 
fun, in a reissue of one of his old films. Of great interest to comparative 
historians of cinematography.] 

PALACEUM, CommercIAL Roap (June 23rd—25th, 
continuous).—The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 

[These who have not seen this experiment in “ futurist’ film-drama are 

advised to do so, even at the expense @f dianovering unknown London.) 


8 .30—2.30 


8 .30—2.30 


8—2.30 


AT TH 





—— 
At Tur Stout, Kinesway (June 23rd—25th, continuous),— 
Tiger Rose. 
[Red-blooded he-males and an indomitable woman in the backwoods, } 
AT THE Sroit, Kincsway (June 26th—28th, continuous), 
Out of the Fog. 


{Nazimova, who seems to have been so long invisible on the screen, jn gy} 
4 » 1D quite 
an interesting film.]} 


PICTURES. 


Tue XXI. Gatitery, Duruam House Srreer, ADELPm, 

W.C, 2. 

Paintings of Spain by E. Stewart Wood. 

[One or two of Miss Stewart Wood's paintings disclose a fine relationship of 
the sweeping curves in the landscape, They are felt more as drawings 
than paintings.) 

THe REDFERN GALLERY, 27 OLD BonpD STREET, W. 1. 

{An Exhibition of small water-colours and drawings which contains a certain 
degree of vitality and a great deal of sincerity. The most capable amongst 
the artists represented are Mrs. Evelyn Cheston, Mr. Stephen Bone. and 
Mr. David Muirhead. The gallery also displays a two-volume monograph 
of “ The Great Chalice of Antioch,” attributed to the first century ang 
embodying the earliest known portraits of Christ.) = 

Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW AND Sons, 43 O_p Bonp Srreer, 

V.1. 

Loan Exhibition of Old Masters. 

[Includes, amongst others, a fine example of the Florentine School of the 
fourteenth century and an early Velazquez.) 

Tue Arts LEAGUE OF SERVICE, 60 GowER StrreET, W.C. 1, 

[Stone-ware pottery by W. 8S. Murray, one of the foremost artist potters ip 
England, and paintings and drawings of great importance by Codric 


Morris.) 
MUSIC. 


June 22nd.—A.sBert HAtu.--Violin and Viola is ee 
[Kreisler and Mr, Lione! Yertis are playing the Mozart Symphonie 
Concertante—a notable opportunity of hearing two of the world's 
greatest string players.) 
June 23rd.—WicmoreE Hatui.—Piano Recital ee 
[Miss Everal de Jersey wisely avoids the stereotyped recital 
pepeeme and commands our attention with a group of 
Medtner, the complex Russian romantic, some healthily con- 
trapuntal er by Dohnanyi and Scriabin’s Fourth Sonata, 
one of the least morbid of his would-be “* Theosophical "’ works.| 
June 23rd.—ArEOLIAN Hatui.—Kutcher Quartet o- Cas 
{This new and well-balanced string quartet is playing César Franck 
in D, Mozart in O and Delius’s attenuated and uneventful 
quartet.) 
June 26th.—QUEEN’s Hati.—Song Recital .. “s 
[The imposing and dramatic art of Challapin exemplified in Schubert, 
Mozart and Russian folk song.) 


LECTURES. 


June 24th.—KinG Epwarp’s Hospitant Funpb.—Visit 
to Westminster Abbey and Westminster 
School, conducted by Canon H. F. Westlake, 
and the Head-Master of Westminster 
School. Meet in the Cloisters, Dean's 
Yard ou es = sa “ee — oe 

[Particulars from King Edward’s Hospital Fund, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4.) 

June 25th and 26th.—Scuoou or ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
Finspury Circus, E.C.—Professor 5S. 
Langdon, ** The Excavations at Kish” .. 5.380 

[An account, with lantern illustrations, of the H, Weld-Blun lel! and 
Field Museum Expedition to Mesopotamia, Admission free, 
without ticket.) 

June 25th.—Brittsu Empire EXuisirion, WEMBLEY. 
~——Conference of British Confederation of 
Arts in Congress Hall in north-east corner 
of grounds. 

June 26th.—Universiry COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, 
W.C. 1.—Professor A. F. Pollard on “ Re- 
conciliation in Anglo-American History.” 
Chairman, Lord Balfour “ én -- 5. 

[Admission free by ticket from the Secretary, University College.) 


8.0 








DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The obt-onabliched Seve of WATCH, CLOCK, 
Qnsne-aane. nd CHRONOMETE J cERS beg to state 
that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
BY APPOINTMENT | W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
re) to 28 COCKSPUR SIREE1, S.W., which will 
t in future be the Head Office; their other address 

Hi.M. THE KING. 








EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain 
VERY FINE 1912 VINTAGE TAWNY PORT 


Beautifully matured in cask, fine bouquet, soft and generous. 
Per 49/- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices, 


E.IRMANNS, ** 44, Zinsbury Square, 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid .. ae 
Reserve Fund ee es os an Yen 74,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
puenos Ayres, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de 
Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘isinanfu, Tsingtau, 
Vladivostock. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 
issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 


Yen 100,000,000 


K. YANO, London Manager. 
London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


———— 





** Facts are stubborn things.” 


IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 


It will help if you effect an 
with 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





endowment assurance the 


LTD., 





Established 1837. Incorpurated 1880, 
Capital Authorised and Issued .. as ode wae £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up ise £3,009,000 
Reserve Fund £3,350,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... £6,000,000. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Aus 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 


tralian TELEGRAPHIC RENIT- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application 








The Great Work of 
Healing the Sick 
Must Go On. 


10,000 in-patients and 20,000 out-patients receive attention EVERY 


DAY at the Hospitals of London. 


250 Hospitals, Dispensaries and Nursing Associations look to the 
Hospital Sunday Fund for an important part of their income. 
) 9,000 surgical appliances supplied annually to patients. 


patients sent annually to Convalescent Homes. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 
22nd JUNE, 1924, 


offers you the great annual opportunity of doing your part. PLEASE 
SEND A CONTRIBUTION either to your Vicar or Minister, or 
to the Lord Mayor, Mansion House, London, E.C. 4. 


Bank of England. 


Bankers: 











The 
South London Church Fund 


is the common purse of the Diocese (population 2} millions). 


The A.B.C. of the Fund's requirements : 
GENTS.—£15,000 needed to pay part Salaries of three hundred 


men and women of God working in the difficult and poorest 
parishes. 


UILDING 
Churches, and for Mission 
Churches, etc., ete. 
LERGY.—£5,000 
Stipends. 


Address 


£10,000 needed for buying Sites, building new 


Buildings, Parsonages, repairs of 





needed for the augmentation of Clergy 


Rev. EDMUND SINKER, M.A., 


S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 





























They dominate the road/ 


Wherever cars can run, there you'll see Dunlop ® 
Cords. Wise motorists everywhere, who buy their 
tyres for mileage and safety, {it Dunlop Cords. 
Over the worst road surfaces, under the most severe 
climatic conditions, Dunlops give consistently good 
service. They never “let you down.” 


DUNLO! 


CORDS 


} are sold at less than the pre-war price of canvas 
tyres, yet they give, on the average, more than 






/ double the mileage. 
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Day after day, in the yard, his movements restricted by 
two or three feet of chain; a dejected, emaciated subject 


of cruel neglect. His rusty water-trough was empty; no 
signs of food. The rain poured through the top of the 
barrel in which he slept. And under these inhuman con- 
ditions he would surely have succumbed had there been 
no vigilant R.S.P.C.A. to secure for him a dry bed, food, 
and a daily period of liberty. 

To search out and rectily such a gross case of cruelty as this, the 
R.S.P.C.A., every year since its inception, has extended its operations. 
With the object of continuing and extending this great work the 
Council of the R.S.P.C.A. appeals for fina and invites 
contribulions to the Centenary Fund. 


ncial aid 


I enclose £ : s.: d. DONATION to the 
R.S.P.C.A. CENTENARY FUND. 


Name 
| Address 


Cheques aud P.O.’s payable w 5S ary, 
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Nothing could speak more 
eloquently of the value of 


THE 
|, BURBERRY 


Ni} —the coat that defies 
downpour, drizzle, wind 
and cold, yet always 
maintains an even health- 
ful temperature — than 
the ever-increasing de- 
mand both at home and 
abroad. 







To-day more than 


A MILLION 
MEN & WOMEN 


wear THE BURBERRY 
whenever and wherever a 
Weatherproof or Over- 
coat is needed. 


I 


4 
Y geverty? ¢: 
tewntee* 


Burberry 
garment 
bears the 
Burberry 
Tradec-mark. 





Illustrated Catalogue 
& Patterns Post Free 


BURBERRYS HAYMARKET 


S.W. 1 
Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; 


Burberrys Ltd, 


LONDON | 


and Agents in Provincial Towns. 












THE VERY BEST 


PROCESS 
BLOCKS 


IN 


LINE, 
TONE, 
J} COLOUR. 


oad 


I 









We will Photograph your Pictures, 
Houses, Gardens, Factories and 
Sites, and make Blocks to suit 
your requirements. 







W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD. 
98 & 99 FETTER LANE, FLEET ST., E.C.A, 


Telephone: - 
{ 4676 
Holborn; 4671 








To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 





NAME PLATES 


In Bronze with ivory-coloured enamel letters 
y 


N(@1@) se 1B) 5 





Size 12 by 3, from 20/- according to size and 
number of letters 


THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD LTD. 


28 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Museum 5234 























WILL YOU HELP THEM ? 


Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and Cisgrace, 


criminally assaulted children under 14 years of agi Will 
YOU help them to become self-respecting citizens ? 

The work of reclaiming, training and restoring those who 
have succumbed to temptation is of enormous importance 


and requires YOUR help. 
NOW, MORE THAN EVER 
there is a pressing need for more general support from 
Christian people. 
WILL YOU HELP? 
Gifts for the support of Rescue Homes and their work 
will be gratefully acknowledged, and should be sent to 
Canon W. C. E. NEWBOLT, 
Church Penitentiary Association, 
Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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THE BRITISH GAS INDUSTRY 


has united to organise 


A MAGNIFICENT CO-OPERATIVE EXHIBIT 
in the Palace of Industry at Wembley 


BECAUSE— 


The Gas Industry is the largest, oldest and most 
progressive of the world’s scientific fuel industries: 


The Gas Industry makes possible the most advanta- 
geous use of the nation’s greatest raw material—coal : 


The Gas Industry produces the most economical, 
convenient and hygienic fuel for the home: 


The Gas Industry produces the most cconomical, 
convenient and reliable fuel for industry: 


he Gas Industry leads the way in abolishing smoke: 


The Gas Industry therefore stands for happier 
domestic conditions, improved factory conditions, 
healthier towns and better housing; and is the key 
to national and individual prosperity and progress. 


Every citizen of the Empire, man or woman, should 
see the proof of all these facts and make a note to 


VISIT 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 
AT WEMBLEY 
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Waterman’s Ideal is the “ happy thought” in wedding 
gifts. It is a gift which is always welcomed and 
treasured for its usefulness, not merely at the moment 
but throughout the lifetime of the recipient. It is also 
an ideal gift for a bridesmaid, indeed for most 
occasions—Birthdays, Prize Awards, etc. 


Can be had in a large variety of sizes and styles 
and in exquisite Gold and Silver Mountings. 


Three Types: _“ Regular” No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/-. 


Type, from 12/6; “ Safety’ Chp-Cz ap, 1/- extra. 

Type, from 17/6: “ Self- Nik s to suit all hands. Eve ry 

filling” Type = — re fully guaranteed. OF 

Lever), No. 52, 14/6; x S T ATIONERS AND 
J 


54, 22/6; No 55, 27 6; EWELLERS. 


“The Pen Book” sent free on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd, Che Pen Corner , Kingsway, London, W.6. 2. 
Visit Stand No. 32, Canadian Section, British Empire Exhibition. 





—— 
— 


Ae British Empire and Beyony 


We do not know how many languages are s 
within the Empire. We DO know that the Bible, o 
some part of it, has been translated into 366 of rity 


en 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has 
published or circulated 340 of these 366 versions, 


They are distributed as follows: 


For Europe okt ede 9 
For Asia (outside India) Wat che 14 
For India ... : mad we ee 
For Africa ... ae e co eae 
For America : ee 25 
For Australasia and Oceania one 73 

366 


For the World, including the Empire, the Bibj. 
Society has published or circulated the Scriptures jn 
566 languages. 

Since its foundation in 1804 the Bible Society has 
issued over 345,060,000 copies of the Seriptures, 
Of these more than 102,000,000 have been in 
English. In 1923 the Society issued over 8,540,000 
copies. 


The Society’s Expenditure in 1923 amounted to 








£353,739. It asks for £400,000 a year to restore 


‘its pre-war work and meet new claims. 


We ask you to let your imagination play around 
these facts, then to thank God for His Holy Word 
and to help the Society to circulate it still more 
widely. 

Contributions will be warmly welcomed by the 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 









For cleaning Silver, Ele Glocee > Plate &c 


‘Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 F 2% & 4% 














send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 


LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 


of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON oe HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
£17,800 required in the 
178th year of its work. 











Make Summer meals 


more tempting. 


sh keep up strength, meat is just as necessary 
in Summer as in Winter, yet Summer meat 
meals, unless they have more than the usual flavour, 


are apt to seem tame and unattractive. 


But you can give them Summer attractiveness — make 


them sparkle with new flavour and charm. 


The way to do that is to bring out and multiply the hidden 
flavours of the meat, and you can do it just as the great meat 
cooks of 50 years ago did the trick—use the fine, meat-flavouring 
spices generous Nature has provided tor that very purpose. 

These spices are exactly what you get—cheaply, all-ready-to-use, and in the 
right form for modern palates—in every bottle of 





A full-sized 2,400-drop bottle—sufficient to give new Summery 
attraction to scores of family meals—costs only 9d, Your grocer has 


a bottle waiting for you. 
GOODALL, 


ALSO ASK YOUR €ROCER FOR: 






BACKHOUSE & CoO. oe 


GOODALL’S JELLY SQUARES 
GOODALL’'S EGG-SAVING POWDER 











ECOL D MEA Ts: 
E Yorks hire Relish} 
3 is at its best. i 
? Serve it always } 
with cold beef, 
pressed beef, 
ham, etc., etc. 


LEEDS. 


GOODALL’S SALAD CREAM 
GOODALL’'S CUSTARD POWDER 
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ms La Corona. 
| Half-a-Corona 
: A Liqueur in Havana Cigars 
: The same qualities that place La 
Corona Corona in a class above 
all other cigars make La Corona 
: Half-a-Corona the only small 
: iwar for the educated palate. 
Bible cigar tor the I 
=e In - but size La Corona Half- X 1 
a- Corona is identicz al with ’ 
y has "Hi: avana’s masterpiece. | hed G ioe power 
u use ~ 
are Of all high-class if ‘yo 
n im tobacconists, 112/6 per 
000 box of 100, and 29/6 
per box of 25. 
| Wholesale & Export 
: e ssrscgnas Hart PERFECTION SPIRIT 
= 7 C Uniform everywhere~Reliable always 
31-34, Bes ing hall Ra 
L ondon, E. ©. 2 
und Actual Size 
y ord of Cigar 
nore 5 ANCLOCO 
D.A. 338 
the 
oe 
rely ANCLO-AMERICAN OILCO.LTD 36 Queen Anne's Cate London. $.W.1. 
who 
an 
5 ies seeewnee-e@ ew ene eee eee wee eee ew eww ew ewww ewe eee eeen ewe ee eee eee eee ee eeewe Bee eee een eenenene . 
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ROLLS- ROYCE AIK TRIUMPH 











VALPARAISO §, 


Se 




















—_ ———— 











The dissance from London to any of the cities shown on this map is mot greater than that of the flight 


of 8,500 miles round the Australian continent recently made on a@ Fairey Ill. D Seaplane with a 
Rolls-Royce “ Eagle” engine. 
nD ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED Telephone 


15 Conduit Street, London, W.1 Mayfair 6040/3 


London 


Rolhead, Piccy, 
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@& NEW ZEALAND LINES _| 


MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


1 London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
3 London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland 
6 London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia { 
‘via Panama Canal). 
United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands i 
8 London ‘one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 


— 


- = 


~ 


ADDRESS: 

Nos 1.2.3, 4 & 5 —For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager F Hi 
Grosvenor), 14-16. Cockspur St SW1.; Freight or General 
Business, P_ &O &B 1 Offices, 122, Leadenhal) St.. London. EC 3 

U1. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, EC.3 

No 6 J.B. Westray & Co. Ltd. 138, Leadenhall Street, London 
EC3. or P & O House (first floor General Passenger Agent 

W L James), 14, Cockspur Street, S W 1 








No 7 Union S88. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd, P. & O House (firet 
floor, Genera! Passenger Agent,W L James), 14, Cockspur Street 
London, S W.1. and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 


Pacific Railway 
No 8—P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street. E C 3, 
or P_ & O House, as above 
Paris (Ali Routes) - Societe Francawe P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines 


Serax sausronoonisus | 
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Universal Popularity 








NAVY MIXTURE 








LAYER’S Navy Mixture 

must be an unusually good 

tobacco. It is a favourite 
pipe tobacco of all classes of 
smokers. In shop and factory, 
in the most exclusive clubs, in 
camps and distant outposts of 
Empire, afloat or ashore you will 
always find a large proportion 
of smokers with “Player’s” in 
their pipes. 


You have only to try it to 
understand why it is so popular, 


PLAYER'S 
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THE COMFORT ROLUITE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES 


LUNLON Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, & America House, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1 LIVERPOOL Goree. BIRMINGHAM 
11z2Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C. 1. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings, 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY 
says: “I have never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ 
exce!led,” 


THEIR eng Non KiNG AND 
President: H.R.H. fie PRINCE OF WALES. 


The “ARETHUSA” 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £12,000 


(THE BALANCE OF £25,000) 
TO LIQUIDATE A DEBT OF £9,500 AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
MAINTENANCE, 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,090 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment, and many 
hundreds have been emigrated to the British Dominions. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Chawman and Treasurer: CG. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CL. AYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F., ‘DEV rT, Ese 
Joint “a < H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY c cop EL AND. 
ucs should be made payable to and s 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” ‘TRAINING SHIP, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
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BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


hey are s tdeal 
Wit Fa tedbeon Oreler 
a trial tin mm your 
scores. Tose atest anaes 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO.L2 
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Their price and delicate 
will deter you from buying them again. 


PPP Pret rrr errr ry 


LOOK FOR: 


: GARMENT. : 


4. } GENUINE 
j | WITHOUT. : 
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RELI LMS OS OAS 


“Gentlemen, a little 
laughter will do us 
all good,” said Lin- 
coln to a meeting 
that waited in sus- 
pense for fateful 
news; he knew the 
worth of laughter 


If we are wise as Lincoln we 
shall guard well the springs of 
laughter with a daily ‘dash’ of 
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| ‘Start Your 
| Bookcase 
| this way 





Sce hor 








UNIVERSAL STYLE 
BOOKCASE AS ABOVE 


OAK -- £7.10.0 
Mahogany ‘£9.10.0 


: The Globe-Wernicke Universal 
|B: Style sookc ase is the result of 
25 years manufac turing experi- 
ence. Nothing like it has ever 
been offered before. It is quite 











a new departure and is built es — 
on the Unit System, originated Mahogany Units, 

by us. This Bookcase is greatly 47/G each 
admired for its beauty and 

simplicity of design. It suits 

every room and every style of furniture, and its lines 
blend perfectly with any setting 

Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcases are BRITISH 
MADE, and are world-famous for Quatity and fine finish 
They contain only the best features in sectional construc 


tion, and are 


| : * ALWAYS COMPLETE, BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 
: Made in three Styles: Standard, Ideal and Universal. 


Catalogue No. 20B showing 


Tre Slobe-Wer vicke co O Sid 


fice and Library Furnishers, 


London: 44 uth Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria St., S-W. 1. 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Stre-t. 


Send for omplete range. 











TAR ARLES 


RAR ARES 





real silk shirts, 
admired them. 
wear however 


F vou have 
doubtless vou 


born 


have 


SHIRTS, PYJAMAS 
AND SOFT COLLARS 


THE 
SLUVISCA”? Jook like silk, are more durable than silk, 
Every : and are cheaper than silk, wearing and 


washing as you would secretly hope, and 
looking ‘‘thepart’’ all the time. Thegar- 
: ments themselves are splendidly tailored, 
them a sound investment. 


NONE 


seseseseseeesenee Making 
If any difficulty in obtaining “ Luvisea” Shirts, Pyjamas and 
Soft Collars, write to COURT. AULDS, LTD. (Dept. 58M.), 
19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, who will send you name of 
your nearest retailer and descriptive booklet. 












PREMIER WHITE WINES 
OF FRANCE. 


Per dozen 


Chat. RAYNE VIGNEAU, vintage 1920 60/. 
Chateau SUDUIRAUT ‘a - 60 /- 
Carriage paid. 

Both Wines are of the very highest quality, and this 


is recommended as free from the excessive 


sweetness usual in this class of wine. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH, 


Established in 1800. Scotland. 


vintage 
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RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) “y os Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line Two Shillings. 





Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
| Neadings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per lin Each ruled line, or white spa quivalent to a 
line, charge as 10 words. ( i rages 10 words Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers wi 1 reeed 70 words 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch 
Files are available at ** The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertisers 
wh rider less than 70 words 
| Series Discounts as foliows :— 
| 6 insertions 2$%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 7$%%; 52 insertions 10% 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 


with the order. 





must be sent in all cuses 











Instructions should be addressed to— 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Ce 





| PREPAID 


THE 





DEPT. 


»vent Garden, 













London, W.C 2, by first post on —- of each week 
| SSS SS = —_———— 
€ shibition 
TEW ENGLISH ey R L Ava (Founded 18 L585), 
CONTEMPORARY Fetes ee 
6a PALL MALL EAST, near National Gallery, 
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Go Uet. &c. Io sPESIENCED & EXPERT STENOGRAPY 
2 (Widow aged 30 years) ER 
REQUIRES SECRETARIAL or BUSINESS POST 


Thorough knowledze of correspondence and business routine, 











ANGOR.—aAugust. University Professor's modern detached 
. Furnished House. Facing straits. Garden. Beautiful scenery. Golf, tennis, 
bathing. Excellent centre Welsh mountains.—Box 1236, the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





Highest refereng, 
Write BROOKS, 8 Neithcote Gardens, Streatham, $.W i 
J JOCTOE'S secleded week-end COTTAGE on Ashdown Fores! eee eam, nena, Tae 

TO LET, furnished, for summer ; 3 bed. 2 sitting-rooms, bath; car shed. : aie” ae 2 ie 
Golf 2} miles.—CURTIS, Alton House, Redhill, Surrey. RENCH MISTRESS. 








/}OUNG MAN wants quarters for six months as paying guest The GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL require the services of a FRENCH Mist 
in London, household of professional or literary man, Good house and | for the Dow Hill Girls’ School, Kurseong. Salary Rs. 350—20—550 pe REM 
neighbourhood essential. No boarding-houses.—Box 1234, the Spectator, 13 York | Free quarters. Free second-class passage to India, Mean 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. Candidates should hold either an honours degree in French of an English Univ 
= or the B. és L. of a French University or possess equivalent academic qualification. 
Evidence of ability to teach French and of a period of continuous residence ia 
Sale bi Auction &c should be produced, Taney 
& ’ » ‘ ——- particulars may be obtained from the secretary to the High Commissions 
EPEC ’ spY > -TATO r v1. or India, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W.1, by whom lette = 4 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE | wi be received not later than July 12th, 1924, ’ ae Applicating 
a (Established 1744), ae 
a a . ww 2 — . : 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. U NIVERSITY OF GLAS@G OW 














FORTHCOMING SALES BY - pee 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— : Fs ge gr ee 
JUNE 23np-247H.—MODERN EPCHINGS, LITHOGRAPHS and MEZZO- CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
TINTS, comprising the property of the late BERNARD BUCHANAN MAC- | a Rn ge ae > : ; 
GEORGE, Esq., 19 Woodside Crescent, Glasgow (sold by Order of the Executors), ant oe wi - or ene to consider the making of an appointment tp fil 
» late G. E. BL isq., 9 Upper Belgrave Road, Clitton, Bristol, of e VACANT CHAIR at an early date. 
ry oe Sek = e : Cont e 4 ry. of J. H. WHITE, Esa., | Pie appointment to be made wili date from October Ist, 1924, 
JAME : age Menges Ser cma yt oay to ag eg BL $+ By y Information regarding the Chair may be obtained on applicati 5 
of Dundee, and from the collection of the late Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE. | } pplication to the 


JUNE 33np-26TH.—The valuable Stock of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, the | SECRETARY of the University Court, The University, Glasgow 





property of Messrs. J. PEARSON & CO. (C. E. Shepheard and F. A. Wheeler), 
5 Pall Mall Place, 8.W. (sold owing to the dissolution of their partnership). Ilus- | U NIVERSITY OF 





trated catalogues (13 plates), 5s. f 
JUNE 257TH.—Valuable PICTURES by Old Masters comprising the property of 


BIRMINGHAy 





the Kt. Hon. Lord O’'HAGAN, and of Lady GROSVENOR. Illustrated cata- | FACULTIES OF ARTS AND COMMERCE, 
logues (6 plates), 3s. | ;  ——— : 
JUNE Jern OBJECTS OF VERTU, FANS, MINIATURES and SNUFF | : . ; READERSHIP IN GEOGRAPHY, 
BOXES, also MODERN JEWELLERY, the property of the late Lady GRAY | The Council of the University invites applications for the recently establish 
HILL of Mere Hall, Birkenhead, sold in accordance with her Will for the Benefit | READERSHIP IN GEOGRAPHY, Stipend £600 per annum. Particulars nay 
of Lord Roberts’ Memorial Fund and for the Church Army Charities. f } be ebtained from the undersigned, i ’ 
JUNE 277TH.—Important JACOBITE RELICS, comprising the Standard of GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary 
Prince Charles Edward's Bodyguard, captured at Culloden; also valuable . 
PORCELAIN, the property of Sir CHARLES STEWART FORBES, Bt., and NIVERSITY CO RGE OF r mS | mp 
English and French FURNITURE, including the property of the Countess of ‘St LLEGE F WALE ’ ABERYSTWYTH. 


GOSFORD. Illustrated catalogues (8 plates), 5s. 


Sales on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. (ONE OF THE CONSTITUENT COLLEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WaALgs 








| Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN LAW at a salary of s4y 
| per annum. Applications should be received before July 1st.—-Further particugs 


Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. { as to the post may be obtained from the ACADEMIC SECRETARY 








| a 
oa - : = - - NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF W 
TNIVERSITY O F purHAM.|U SOLLEGE ALES, 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ONE OF THE CONSTITUENT ¢ OLLEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH. Apvlica ions areeinavited for the post of LECTU RER IN ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Council of Armstrong College invites applications for a LECTURESHIP | ata salary of £400 per annum, Applications should be received before the Ist July 
as above. Salary £25¢ per annum, Appointment to date from October Ist, 1924. | Further particulars as to the post may be obtained from the ACADEMI 
Duties mainly extra-mural tutorial classes. Ten copies of applicavion- and of not | SECRETARY, ’ . 
more than three testimonials to be received not later than July 2nd by the under- | 
signed, from whom further particulars may be rece ved. | MALE TEACHER wanted. 

Y. T. GRELIG, Registrar, Armstrong College. i: 





An interesting and promising 








is position in a school for adolescents in industry. Should be about 30 year 

oe + s ad aed on sat Sesene stiri «| Of age and a graduate.—Keply Box 1233, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 

QT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. | Ganden,"W.c. © ig Eo saaadis: = 
kK —_ Tones sce : . 

REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER :— PPOLNTMENTS found for Educated BOYS and GIRS 

1. SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, to organize the Mathematical | wishing to adopt a business career.—The BURLTON STAFF AGENCY, 


teaching throughout the School, and to teach to the standard of University Entrance | 27 Manchester street, London, W.1. Maylair 5663. Free advice ; no booking fee 
Scholarships. Experience essential. 
2. CLASSICAL MISTRESS to teach Latin and Greek to University Scholarship 
standard. >. . °, 
3. ENGLISH MISTRESS to teach to Higher Certificate standard; subsidiary | Lectures, Scholarships, Wc. 
Latin or French. 
Honours Degree in each case essential. rREivyrTeanksiv ¥ OF LON DON. 
Particulars of the posts, salary, ete., may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 














- ’ " 7 ae owe 7 “ > ES ER A Lecture (under the Waison Chair Foundation of the Sulqrave Institution ani 
C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. | Anglo-American Society) on” RE-CONCILIATION IN ANOLO-AMERICA 
a HISTORY "’ will be given by PROFESSOR A. F. POLLARD, Litt.D., M.A, F.BA 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. (Professor of English History in the University), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
- — LONDON (Gower 8 reet, W.C.1), on THURSDAY, JUNE 26rH, 1924, at 5.30 pm 
Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS with good Honours Degree, | The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. the EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G,, 0M 
to teach English throughout the School. Some experience essential. Scale £1ys—— | ADMISSION FREER, BY TICKET to be obtained from the Lecture Secretary, 
P3a5. | University College, London, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar 
envelope) from the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Penzance. 
Education Department, County Hall, Truro. = SOCIETY OF PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. —Th 
June 13th, 1924. members of this Society are thorough y acquaiited with the theory and 


OC ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. a. . Ag New Psychology, but they hold ani preserve the Religious bas 











Advice given to Adults ani parents of nervous and backwarl 








aoaticinnctnome ebi dren, 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. For information apply to the SECRETARY, 5 Abbey Road, N.W. 8. 
Wanted, in September, (1) FRENCH MISTRESS, Graduate, with Latin as sub- | 7>VYROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
sidiary subject. (2) JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS with Higher Frocbel Certificate, | aia ome wetness : Sia eee a 
able to teach Needlework. Scale £187—£390. { TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 


> ; . 1 | SMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KI NSINGTON Ww. il 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap | D#M q +P 2 Mee ; nS, WwW. & rLON, 
envelope) from the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Newquay, and | Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr, W. H. Ogstoo 























* rs ; i, Sy A— i ‘oneerning Scholarships 
should be returned to her at once. Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information coneerning Scho : 
Education Department, County Hall, Truro. Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Princip, 
June 13th, 1924. Miss EK. EB. LAWRENCE, <- ae 
wy. . INT Y¥ INC A ‘ . 30 rep Ree y I 
S ALOP CO UN ry COUNCIL OURNALISM. MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
. : » PHITCAS : sere 7 Expert criticis:n upoa all MSS. 
APPOINTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANT, - 
omnes NOVELS. Personal and }osta! Courses under the direction of 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment on the Educational Adininis- Mr. E. Clement -S.ott. 
trative Staff of an Assistant with practical experience of Elementary Education. PLAYS. ; : aie 
Candidates with a knowledge of educational administration will be specially | Secretariai and Business Training. 
considered. le : > Troepectus on apptication. 
Salary €450 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum | SHORT STORIES. 73 Gower Strat, W.C.1 " Tel.: Museum 7449 
of £500 itn Ee aig ect 
The salary will be subject to a deduction of 5 per cent. under the Local Govern- | —————— 
ment, etc., Superannuation Act, 1922, and tlic Candidate selected will be required a 
to pass a medical examination. ; r . nc : 
Applications in Canaidate’s own handwriting must be made on forms to be Girls Schools and Colleges. 
obtained from the andersigned by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, ~ “ . 
and should be returned endorsed “ Educational Assistant,” by July 3rd. | INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIR LS. 
Canvassing will disqualify. HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
F. CROWTE, Clerk, Salop County Council, Bracing climate. Good education. 
Shirehall, Shrewsbury. June 14th, 1924. Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch). 
|! ORTH EASTERN COUNTY SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLE. T HE DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD. 
A CHAPLAIN will be required for this School in September. Age not over 35. Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
He will ‘ake some part in the general teaching of the school. Commencing salary Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
wot less Wau £240.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bracing air irom Downs and sea, 
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nwo Vacancies in Form preparing for Matriculation. Excellent 

tuition music, games. Reduced fees. First-class School, South-east Coast, 
pot 1231, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 
a TACANCY offered musical Girl to specialize in piano and violin. 
| First-class South Coast School, Splendid general education, Nominal fees. 
por 1230, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2 
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“HE HIGH SCHOOL, TRURO. 
| CuHAIKMAN: THE LORD BISHOP OF TRURO. 

pgaD-MISTRESS : Miss DORA COATE, B.A. (London), Hons. in Classics. 
staff of University Graduates. Senior and Junior Boarding-Houses, Three 
MISTREY ns Scholarships to the Universities.—Prospectus from the Head- Mistress 











per Mens ane) ftenchas ne De T , 
- ENSTEADS, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland.—School for 
University Girls, 8 to 16. English, French, Mathematics and Latin. Fxceptional 


Lalifications ingi Pi » (Mi ay Me zx l [ ing 
Cations. ptages for Singing, janoforte (Matthay Method). Dairy and poultry farming 
ein} w ‘arm produce provided—cream, butter, eggs, Six qualifled Mistresses 
Taber ) F j I i 


"yp acres). , 
—_ ply PRINCIPAL, 
MaMissione Prspectus @f ply PRI 


Applicat, if TGHFIELD, 





OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
“ Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
0 W 3 Private Residential School for Girls, Tele “ Watford 616.” 





SE 
TENTWORT H. 
\\ BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Kev. J. D. JONES, MLA., D.D. 
Principal Miss M. DAVIE, b.A., Londen. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 


bent to Ay 





Mm tO the 
Jrrance Sc holarships. 
nepectis from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, 
a A Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 
H AM, ae a m 


an ; 

be BRicHaASE L’S, BOGNO RR. 
y) WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

, Apply Miss &. A. WARD, b.5c., Lady Warden 





ars may 


OSI nn Bier alas tho 
Stablished —— HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 


retary. poarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
ae tuguages. English Art, Music. Large grounds. Kees, £105 to £120 a year. 
WYTH Micer? daughters, £105 a year 








FOUNDED 1850 


a> secon. cases Mate . = 
WALES = HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


¥ of £4 
arti 





Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 


: Principals Miss VIOLET M. FLELD. 
—. THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
LES (Resident only.) 


House stands in 100 acrea of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreiga Method), 
WALES LANGUAGES, and Axl 
7 LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 











ISTORY 





| 
| 


i OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 ‘ ‘ 





I ij EREFORD CATHEDRALSCHOOL.—Six or Seven Scholar- 
‘ ships ranging in value trom £90 to £20 will be awarded on the result of au 
examination to be held on July 1st.—Full particulars from the HEAD-MASTER 


OOT HA M 468 0 OL. 


TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. 





Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and Science, First Year’s Medicine, 
University Scholarships 

Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Library, Astronomical Observatory, 
Natural History Room, Workshops, Swimming Lath, Gymnasium, 

Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Life-savinz. 


Iilustrated Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


BINGLON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Lt Highiy qualified staif. Four jeaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxtord. bine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymuasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81 entrance 
Scholarships, March Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 


| a CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.—Entrance Scholar- 
ship Examination July 8th-10th, Two of the value of £60 (reducing fees 

to £30 p.a.), two of £40, two of £30.—For illustrated prospectus and particulars 

apply to the HEAD-MASTER., 

Kk ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 











| sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING elass for NAVAL CADETS, 





| 
| 


ist July ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL | 


DENI FOR GIRLS, transierred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, | 


usical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A Dublin Jhorough education on modern lines 








mr se i repared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required 
mising “4 situation overlooking the bay Good garden Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 
30 year ee 





, Covent VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N, Staffs. 650 fcet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


RLS HH Hesd-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 
JENCY, —__—_—— - — 

















Head-Master:; H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








Scholastic Agencies. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, a t 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GALBBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educaviunal Agents, Established 1578 
Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 

Principals in the country. They will also be viad to supply full information about 

establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Lconomy, Secretarial Work, 

Agriculture and Horticulture, 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 











'‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

A TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECHKIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuse and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough .dea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E,C, 4. 
Telephone : Central 5053 





advice can be obtained trom 


s\ CHOOLS information and _ carefully considered 
Ba 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 























ee 'T- ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL,|/ MWY U TORS Schotastie Agents, 
— h DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. | who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. | tiou of schools, vocational training, apd ali forms of 
| occupation at home and abroad 
ne . t , ; 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, | {AREERS. Write tor irce booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
N Cambridge. | ’ = ye SCHOOL” and ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
UN. Fees: Danghters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. | 61 CONDUIT STREET, LUNDON, W Phoues Gerrard and 327% 
; bumaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation == — Sa 
aTCAy Kholarshipa to the Universities : 
mils noly as . iT ESS | 
FRA Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Foreign. 
LEGE, - . as toe " a a. a sii | 
0 p.m. hE HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. ‘ > Sara ia > é aa ape 
, OM S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, Mountain oo AND TUITION IN FRANCE. 
retary, mdseaair, Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymen’s, ministers’ oe " naan - 
tad missionaries’ daughters, Entire charge if desired. Monsieur A. Tallon, B. é3 Let-P.H., former.y Freach Lostructor Royal Military 
rar Se —_—_—— | Academy, Woolwich, and ocessional Lustructor Koyal Naval College, Gr-enwien, has 
— = | a vacancy in his house at Nice for oue or two pupils wishing to perfect themselves in 
. ‘ ~ French.—For terms, etc., apply to Mousieur A. TALLON, 46 Boulevard 
The Boys Schools and Colleges. | Somietta, Bee OY : : 
y and ai » 2 . 
) basi | — 


kward WE NGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Endowed Public 

School. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxtord and Cambridge 
Graduates. Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry. O.T.C., Swimming, &c, 
wna First-class Engineering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th, 
YOR Inclusive Fees, £90 per annum.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington 
y. 15, School, Somerset, or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 


ston REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS. 
ships Head-Masters: H. M. Rush, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston 
cipal, Castile Preparatory School), and RK. W. Burton, M.C., B.A. PREPARATORY 
SHOOL, DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, prepares boys 








2 for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Healthy situation. 400 acres of woodland and 
playing ficlis on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis 
outs, Swimming, &c, 

of UPPER SCHOOL AT CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN 
Boys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim. Exams,— 
For fuller particulars send for Prospectuses of above Schools to the SECRETARY, 
V7 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD-MASTERS, 
ce scan aaa nat 

) (NHUR« HER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD. — Six House 

0, Entrance Scholarships will be competed for at the beginning of July of the 


a Value of £25 per annum for three years (renewable).—Particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER'S SECRETARY. 





| 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Private Cuition, Kc. 
kK LOcurioN.—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 
I his Pri >UbLI 


‘4. will forward a brochure of his 





riva Lessons ih t 
rticulation, Keciting. and Corr 





Vocabulary, Voice Production, A st Speaking, 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Larristers, Prea 3 
Lecturers, and Ladies 401 Strar ‘pposite Hotei Cecil), W.U, 2, 





i ese PARISIAN SCHOOL OF FRENCH.—Grammar, conver- 
sation, diction taught by the French method, At pupil's residence, or 

12 Orchard Street, Oxford Street, 

tw TAMM ERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.—The only 

rational one. Cloth bound volume free from E, J, Ketley, Tarrangower, 

Willesden Lave, N.W. 


\HILDREN’S Hostel to open shortly, sole care of children under- 


J taken.—Miss B. Bettison, Ass. Mistress, Park House Sch« Paignton, Devon, 


Hotels, Wydros, Kr. 























ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 





3. School on the Woodard Foundation. Boys prepared tor the Universities 

. and for profexsionai and commercial careers. Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming bath 
0.T.C. Inctusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, etc., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 

).. THE EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 

° of Junior and Senior Schools. These provide education for boys from 


five years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, &c. boarding 
Ouse Master, E, Sparham, .A.(Hons.), Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and 
Football), Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the 
faba Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, 
wndurg q 











YOUNTRY HOLIDAYS, NORTH DEVON.—Two Gentiewomen 

J RECEIVE GUESTS in beautiful old Manor House; moderate terms; in 
reach all noted beauty spots. Farm produce,—Miss TABOR, Lee House,”’ 
Marwood, N. Devon 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. beautiful position on West 

Clitf overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: Resideat Physician (M_D.). 
Telep.: 341 








EVON.—Comfortably furnished house, sunny. Wanted, Two 


Guests, winter or permanent, Two maids kept. Inclusive terms, Garden. 


—Steepholm, Preston, Paiguton. 
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SOR restful Holiday, most delighiful position in lovely Duddon 

Valley Every comfort, moderate terms. Fully licensed garage, car meet 

trains by request Under entirely new management A. ©. DOWSETT, Pro- 
prictor, Travellers’ Rest Hotel, Uipha, Brought m-in-Furness, 





\¥ UESTS received in private country house. Terms from 3} gns. 


T week inclusive Apply DALGLEIsSt, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge 
Wells, Phone 63 Pembury 











Xr. 


TRAVELLERS’ YNLUB. 
I C | 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 

HOTELS AND RAIL. | 
SEA-COAST, 


Tours, 





| J 
| 
C 
| 


C HURCH 
President : 
Chairman : 

PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ 
£8 8s, 14 days’ BELGIAN 
Bruges, ete. 


LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ 


Excursions Ypres, 


£12 12s. Hotels and Excursions | 














Rigi, Burgenstock, ete. 
£13 13s. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, ete., ete. 
£17 17s. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 
DONE-RIVIERA. 
£19 10s. MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE. 
Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 
3ar Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
Q! R HENRY L NN, LIMITED. 
KR PALATIAL HOTELS, SHORT SEA ROUTE, 
POURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS’ HOTEL AND RAIL, 
£8 8s. 14 days BELGIAN COAST, with visits to BRUGES, ZEEBRUGGE, 
NIEUPORT BATTLEFIELDS, large hotel, return ticket. 
€13 13s. GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne. 14 days and journey 
t16 ws PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, King of the Oberland, 14 days 
and journey, 
£19 10s MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE, 6,000 feet above the sea 14 days | 
and journey. Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. The Finest Hotel | 
Switzerland 
15 15s ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 14 days with return ticket from 
London, 
Booklet on application to 
The SECRETARY, 5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W.1 
_ eepigehas SOCIAL TOURS 
(Esai lished 1900.) 
im rYROL & DOLOMILLES, by Aut 
Oct, 171 INDIA, BURMA & CEYLO rt yg A te 
an d. WORLD TOUR, vieiting CEYLON, JAVA, , *APAM, | 


LAWAILIAS SLANLS, et | 
wrgat and Accou panied by N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auck'and Real, 
Lond S.K. 19 





FURTHER DETAILS OF 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be 


ESCORTED TOURS 
found on page 1016, 


a = = i 


¢ Typewriting, Wr. 


Mathers, 


Rexarv MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, ‘&e. 
for prospectus to 
MASSEY, 23 Knightrider 


AGENT. 


, required. 
Send stamp 


KONALD 


4’ARN Money by Your Pen. 
4. to write, what to write about, where to sell, 
Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 


STORY WRITING. — Private 
aul known a and contributor to 
a! & Tucker, 52 Bedford St., W.C. 2, 


Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4, 





Unique postal course: How 
Expert guidance, real training 
13 Vietoria Street, S.W.1 


lilustrated booklet free. 


OURNALISM AND SHORT 
e tuition by Mr. Robert Machray, the 
J imes, Fortnightly, Saturdau, &c.—The Misses N 


M*™: TYPEWRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 
per 1,000 words, Duplicating, Translations, Accuracy and dispatch,— 
MON A sTU Akt, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 1s, 

‘| YPEWRITING& Duplicating, 6d. per 1,000 words. MSS.& Plays, 


ete. Prompt and careful work assured.—Miss BEITH, Tattingstone, Ipswich. 























Financial, Xr. 





R EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, | 


George’s House, 193 Regent Street, 


P.B.H.A., Ltd., St. 








Miscellaneous. 
C ARS ON’S PURE PAINT. 


J NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 
tpecially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For patterns and particulars write— 


WALTER CARSON «& SONS, 
REAL SAVING. — WE 

A 

garments 


COSTUMES, &c., guarantecd as new, 
16 Chardmore 





Battersea, London, 8.W. 11, 


TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
Write for descriptive price list or send 
(Dept, A.), 





tor free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO, 
Road, Loudon, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777, 


y OUR SUI, OVERCOAT, OR COSTU ME turned and retailored 
successfully 


Descriptive booklet and price list.—Leveson’s Invisible Repair 
2.., Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, E,C,4, "Phone ; City 1170, We collect, 








<n = 
[ AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own, Am 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated Artistic and ¢ as, 

from {£2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD Mo Work 
London. W.1 Ortimnr ‘Sin 
Tae Pal a bh aa 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) >») BOUG HT. Highest Va) 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulea 12s. on Silver, 15 We 
dan £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If off r not accepted rede 
returned post free. Hest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broke 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable (irn nok 

8. CANN & CO 694 Market Str cet Manchester Estd. 1850 

YOCK ROACHES exte rminated by * * Blattis.” Simple, safe ani 
pleasant to use. Cleared them trom sheffield Workhouse wnen 8, How, % 

P.Z.8.. by request of the Government, adopted this scientific remedy,—Ting _ 
2s, Sd., 58., post free from HOWAKTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road Shetfield 7 
through your Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S [ranches ’ 
-—— = — — — ———: 


W.1, 











An excellent present for a child is 


Children’s Policy.’ 


assurance which will become payable a 


” The 


It provides now a life 


death after age 25 at a low premium 


sharing in large profits. 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


ee 


as 


London, E 


and Manager 


House Street, 


W. Palin Elderton, 


Mansion 


Actuary 


No shareholders No 


commission 


THE HOG ARTH PRESS 


L ESL IK STEPHEN 
SOME EARLY ng doeapr pagurdied 


was a pleasant thing for 






those of us w ke an 


abiding pleasure in Sit Leslie Stephen’s writings to dis 
cover that the Reminiscences of his early life in Cam 
bridge and London have been lately reprinted in 
this engaging little volume.”— Mr. Aucustrineé Birrein in 


The Nation. | 


CORALIE HOBSON 





IN OUR TOWN 1/6 

“Tt is difficult to criticise a work that does as su 
cessfully as hers what it sets out to do. In a bare 
hundred pages she gives a complete picture of the life | 
lived by the wealthier people of a manufacturing town. § 
Reading In Our Town makes most modern novels seem ff 


laboured, or spurious, or pretentious.”—/he Spectator 


F. M. MAYOR'S 
THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER 7 S 
“She has the true novelist’s divine incommunicabk 
gift. The triumph of the book is Kathy 


am almost afraid to let myself write about her, she 1s | 
such a darling. Let me lay it down that con- & 
temporary fiction shows few characters so gener usly , 
conceived and so precisely drawn.”—GERALD GOULD In 
The Saturday Review. 
ROBERT GRAVES 5 
MOCK BEGGAR HALL 7/6 B 


With a cover design by WILLIAM NICHOLSON 
“A daring, original, and on the whole convincing I 
experiment in a new technique.”—/imes Literary » 


Supplement. 
E. M. FORSTER 
(Author of A Passage to India) 
PHAROS AND PHARILLON 


52 Tavistock Square, W.C. lL 





x. f 
| 
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994, i came em ae —- AEE ETE PERE ST EN 
<a —<——————— _ 
i] 
J Arns, | | 
= tt MACMILLAN’ S NEW BOOKS | | GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN. Ltd. 
eam iin | | 
yan =| BIG GAME AND PYGMIES. id 
inn ny CUTHBERT CHRISTY. IMlustrated. 8vo | . 
hes ee Sarr ee ee Rca '|]| George MacDonald and His Wife 
Sette. The otto the banter, to the acientiée studemt, ond to these who |i 1 By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. Introduction 
safe and like reading of strange thin utside their ken.” | | by G. K. CHESTERTON Illustrated 2l1s 
Howart ‘ = | A long book. het sot too ton Dr. MacDonald has e striking 
etek AMU RATH TO AMU R ATH. ee ee See ek ten Ge ot tae 


ae By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN RELI | 
— Edition. Mlustrated. 8v Is. net | Sienetend Vesisehin 


“A volume whi eves a permanent place in | Ry ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 
terature of the } East.” | Illustrated Just Out 21s 
“ el : Hi | These seminiacences ate ‘unusual ried and entertaining 
The \NATOLICA, 1 eae 
. manner ind people; i alwa entertainit eing happily 
“f | HARRY CHARLI LUKI Illustrated. ¢ hI + with NC pei! at ta 
a life 16 net 


. as af 4 , ‘ : . ammeeh tad Soniggs 8 er By | SWINBURNE, FURS lust Out 1 
Mium hoes 1 with unusual photog: I | The Pressure of Population is either not realised at all, or it 


|| revarded a omethit which may become important only in th 
future It ts now pointed out in this boc that | ilat Ire t 


| 
dle at ievary Supplement: "Mx. Luke has enhanced his ||| {| Population and the Social Problem 


THE BLUE GUIDES. | es Tt is now poi 
SHORT GUIDE TO LONDON, I] |B trotting force im all classes of 


D3 moire Iexhilitih Supp } d May - . . 
With British Empire Exhibition Supplement and Map, International Social Progress 
( CT ips in tian ‘ CC ) \ \ . 
MI IRHEAD, MAL ERGS Peap, 8v 6s. net. ||} Phe Work of the International Labour Organisation 
’ 1} | } of the League of Nation 
Other ve ie ful with May wd Plan | | ] 
TONDO. 14 net PARIS 14 net | | By G ’ JOR tOn ines ‘ " ” 
ENGLAND et WITZERLAND ] net \ fu ount of the origin, the cor tution, and tl ctivit 
WALI net ORTH-EASTERN FRANC] 1} of the Labour Organisation of the I of Nat Ihe hoo 
RELGIU MY ¢ 1 ene? 1} | conectud with liccnesion of m ( th probl nvolved 11 
NORTHERN ITAL‘ THE FRENCH ALPS. 10s. net | | the gradual development of an international code of labour legisla 


ORMANDY. 7 6d 


- — | — 
ty THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. | Studies in Polish Life and History 


bey Ry \. E, TENNANT, F.E.1 10s. 6d 
Pocket Edition. | Well Ae datnciaitnn: Se wAceiie Uiin wlill x Genak wlan 
cap. 3 ( th, Os. net; Leather, 7s. Od. net cach | ] | 

THE LAKE DISTRICT. Ly A G BRADLEY. The New Theories of Matter and the Atom 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND. By HERBERT || By A. BERTHOUD. Translated from the French 

mission \. EVANS 1| | by Even and Cepar Pau 10s. 6d 

NORMANDY. By PIERCY DEARMER, DD I} | } ince the dawn of the twentieth centur prore of the 

- és 1 | ister cience of physic ha it once clarified anne enormously 

THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH | | present volume, is to summarise the new knowledge gained during 

re . ioe | 5 ' iring 
rO PHILOSOPHY. | J the fast twenty-five yea 


Selected Issays and Reviews by TH. WILDON CARR. ||| 1) Perey Bysshe Shelley: Poet and Pioneer 


Hon 1). Litt. Professor ot Vhilosophy im the | é pies 
lL niversityv of Londse nN sve 12 net 1} | By HI NRY S SAI | lhird Impre ion 3 6d 
s ; so im ti My it in to be congratulated on tt lelightful little book. 
ah . . ia 8 | which quite quietly and conclusively proves the ‘wood sense Of 
THE BEAUTIFUL. te ee ee oe ene 
By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, LHD, coe 
:. author of “Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics,” cic. ||| || Divine Songs of Zarathustra 
15s. net By D. J. IRANI With Introduction by Rapin 
nd Mr. Marshall believes that. the basis of URANATH TAGORI . 

















} ) mat met lif He ably defen i | saeco ee ee ee ee ee ae ee Pe 
|| wi " . : AS tS 38°20) POY Zore 1 religion, which are still used to-day in eve Par 
r > co a — = | i i eho ind throws a new light on tl! importan of 
| SKk¢ OND IMI RESSION, | ing of Zarath ra in the religic } | | 





| = : , mite an | 

| STYLE IN MUSICAL ART. | The Phil h € th U d ; 
6 By Sir C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Bart., Mus.Do e osophy of the panisa Ss 
iC Inrector of 1 Roval College of Music Seeond By S. RADHAKRISHNAN orev by Rapin 
re Impressior 12s. 6d. nct. |i DRANATH ‘TAGORE Introductic m by EpmMonp Home 
t¢ | ~- The Western student who w he to form a tt I of tl 
n. | MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. keneral trend of Indian thought, but has ! 

: i n to the Upat ’ lf 
inot do hett han i nee ot 
= Ir I hal hn 





il NEW NOVELS. 
THE WOMAN’S LEADER. The Windlestraw A West Country Novel 


By J. MILLS WHITHAM, Author « So 


One penny weekly, 6.6 per annum (post free). 


Braunton,” ete Just Ou 7s. 6d 
a eas, Sete ee ee || 1) The School of Paris 
able to Every Woman who wants to if | 
. By RO MBLIN. Just Out 7s. 6d 
keep abreast « the Woman’s Movement } a B a Paget HA 1B | wee les 








This season's features :— = Basa . Ne Be ct ; 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett’s Reminiscences. | es ees : 

Parliamentary Notes, by a Member of Parliament. The Call . reer ae 
The Law at Work (column for Women Magistrates).  eaee = ps ea AY R: TON Re — ee = 
Articles on Local Government and Social Work. | | = the seasoning £1 fts of hum and a A whol 

Book Reviews, etc. ee gat Lt ANE : 
15 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


DOCK LABOUR AND DECASUALISATION. 
By E. C. P. LASCELLES and S. S. BULLOCK. 
Demy 8vo 194 pp. Cloth, 10s, 6d. 

This book is not written with a view to discovering anything 
new in the conditions of Dock Labour which was not known to 
investigators, official and private, who thoroughly explored the 
subject before the war. It is written in the hope that a 
survey of the position at the present time, and an examination of 
certain circumstances which have affected the indus stry since the 
war, may perhaps make it possible to bring the question a step 
further towards solution. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


Being the Newmarch Lectures for 1922-23 delivered 
by A. W. FLU X, C.B., M.A., Author of “ Economic 
Principles: An Introductory Study.” Demy 8vo. 
200 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated by several diagrams and charts showing the 
course of the exchanges. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA. 

By Professor S. N. PROKOPOVICZ. Translated by 

M. STRUVE. Crown 8vo. 240 pp. Cloth, 7s. 61. 

In this book an endeavour is made to give an imparti: ul 

account of the evolution of Russia’s national economy) 
under the Soviet Government. 


THE FLAW IN THE PRICE SYSTEM. 














By P. W. MARTIN. Crown 8vo. 109 pp. Cloth, 

4s. 6:1. 
‘The flaw in the price system is at the bottom of most 
of the material and a good many of the moral troubles 
of our times. The mending of this flaw is the greatest 


constructive task this or any other oe has been 
called upon to undertake. This book has been written 
with that object in view. 

Manchester 
comes as a timely 
cycle.” 


Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 


- . Mr. 


lite rature 


book 


Martin’s 
of the business 


Guardian Commercial: 
contribution to the 









































IN A BOOK SHOP 





SEE OUR NEW READING | 
AND REST ROOM | 





Our separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. And our-- 


y a) aed ’ 
New Children’s Room, 
We superintend the upkeep, 
cleaning of private libraries. 
We conduct a mail-order and telephone service whi 
lmmediate and imtelligent attention to all orders. 
Send for Catalog:es 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIM!:t 
350 Oxford St., Rendee. W.i1 
Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
King 


classification, cataloguing, and 


"Phones 
By Appointment to His Majesty the 






























Important Notice to Subscribers. 


THE PUBLISHER 
desires to inform subscribers that arrangements 
have been made whereby notification of changes 
in addresses to which copies of the S/ectator are 
to be sent can now be received on Wednesday 
morning instead of on ‘tuesday as hitherto. Owing 
to the necessity of complying with Post Office 
requirements, connected — with the franking of 


wrappers, it will be impossible to make any alteration 
in the address if the notification is received /ater 
than the first post on Wednesday. 





PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS, 


Night Fears, and Other Stories 
By L. P. Hartley. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


In these stories Mr. Hartley has attempted to reveal character by 
throwing together, in some emotional or dramatic crisis, persons 
| whose dissimilarity of temperament turns out to be a spur and Not 
a bar to confidences. 


| The \ King of Elfland’s Daughter 














A Novel by Lord Dunsany. With a Frontispiece by S. IJ, Sim, 


é. 





Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Also in a Large Paper Edition 
limited to 250 copies, with a Photogravure Frontispiece by 
S. I, Sime, each copy numbered and signed by the Author ang 
Artist. 63s. net. 
The Round Table 
By Lennox Robinson. Crown 8vo. Limited Cloth Edition 
250 copies only, 6s. net. Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


The author in this play tells of the revolt of efficiency against thoy 
who take advantage of it. The person on whom everyone depend 
suddenly breaks away. 
Psycho-Graphology 
author of “ Eminent Europeans.” 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
An account of the wonderful graphologist or reader of character 


from handwriting, Raphael Schermann, and his methods. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


By Eugene S. Bagger, Crown 8yo, 





Recogad s Wrong with Marriage?’ 


his startling question was asked the other day ) 
eslenie foremost Divines, the Rev. W. POOLE, D.D 
Marriage, which ought to be the blessed state par cx ice 
notoriously, in many fraught with disillusio fail 


instances, 


unhappiness all round. WHY 





Are those who fail in marriage particularly wicked, exception 
dificult to please, unbearably selfish? In the vast majority of 
| instances, they are none of these things. 
| But, when entering matrimony, they were tragically IGNOR: ANT 
| oi things absolutely mecessary to be known, and hence they blund 
| = nto calamity from which they might so easily have been 


Says the Rev. Dr. Poole: ‘“* NEEDLESS IGNORANCE and 
callous indifference to the simplest truths of sex physiology 
and sex hygiene prebably account for more applications for 
divorce than all other causes combined. Untold numbers of 
physical and mental invalids should be saved to health and 
happiness by a DEFINITE PREPARATION FOR PARENT- 


Wyatt 


| = HOOD before ever young folk are permitted to marry. 
|= lo di spe, such disastrous ignorance, and to provide this 
| uctior has been the task successtully achieved by Dr. 





iis remarkable books, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


| = (THE STANDARD VOLUME. ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
A 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 
6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12 6 
Never betore has so much vitally important o1 


sympathy, and g 





presented with so much tact, 









no wonder edition after edition of these illuminating 
been called for. Were every engaged couple to read sé de 
books, the Divorce Courts might take a Long, Long Vacatio: 

z The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible 

— and helpful. The best books of this 

= sort which have come to our _ notice.” 
Send cheque er P.O, now, and the books will reach you b) retur 
fost, t r with a specinien copy of Health and Effic y Monthly. = 


“HEALTH PROMOTION LIMITED, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 

















| HTML HLL HVUAUVAUEOULGUAIURNQUEUGDSCGORUAUNAA AHA 

] OOKS.— Beardsley, Early and Later Work, 2 vols., Ree. 
£4 4s.: Cescinsky’s Furniture, 18th Century, 3 vols., £6 10s I ence 

and Dighton French Line Engravings, "48th Ce ‘ntury, only 150 done, 1910, 2 vols. 
£10 10s.; Gulland’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., 1911, 36s.; Slater Engravings and 

| their Value, last Edition, £2 2s, ; Strickland’s Dictionary of Irish Artists 2 Voks., 
£2 2s.: Haslem’s Old Derby China Factory, 1876, £3 15s Lord Ham = mn s Eliza- 
by | Ister, new copy, 6s, 9d., pub. 16s.; Rupert Brooke's Colle Poems, 
Rice irdi Press 1919, £2; Kelly’s London Directory with County sain, ‘ors éd., 
192 Mempennal’ s Novels, complete in English, 10 vols., £3; Green’s History 

i 3 h People, 4 vols., 1877, £3 33.; Lord Morley’ s Works, 15 vols,, £15 153 


BAKE R'S Great books kshop, John Bright Street, Birming rham. 








—June Catalozue of Publis shers’ ‘New Ww 
2 brat iches ¢ t Literature f i 
GLAISHER, Ret 


B ARGAINS IN BOOKS.- 
Rg nega comprising Books in mes 
2 nt free on re " 

Woe, street, WoL, 


nest, 
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A Notable Contribution 


to International Politics. 


AMERICA REVISITED 


by the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Birkenhead, 


P.C., D.L., D.C... LAD. 


“The reflections of a mind so acute, so experi- 
enced, and so intimately conversant with public 
affairs on the events of the last six years, and on 
the share which America took in them, give the 
greatest interest to his new volume.”—The Times. 
“ A most stimulating and provocative book, which 
will start endless arguments wherever it is read— 
and it ought to be read everywhere.”—Daily 


Graphic. 


“ Americans should be grateful for the lawyer-like 
impartiality—allied with an ironic sense of 
humour—with which Lord Birkenhead examines 
and discusses their present policies and problems.” 
—Evening Standard, 


“* America Revisited’ will not lessen the reputa- 
tion for direct expression which the ex-Lord 
Chancellor has won for himself.” — Daily 


Telegraph. 


“ Constitutes one of the most illuminating contri- 
butions on American conditions, thought and 
sentiment, and on the problems which confront 
that great country, that has appeared of late 
years.”—Financial Times. 


Published by Cassell’s at 7/6 net. 





























The Science of Health 


DIREC T PATHS TO HE AL TH. Ey Major 
a ©: 3 Austr BAECS. Lecce. 5/- net. 
( Written in plain ‘I inguage for the laity and to clear 
up misconceptions among medical men. The author's 
method is cheerful and bracing, and he shows that 
most of us, by our own efforts, can become specialists 
in health. 


% rr 7 as Pal ‘ I Y r < . . r . 

FOOT EFFICIENCY. — By Captain C. W. Sewe t. 
2/6 net. © The outcome of the author’s research 
experience and deductions whilst officially connected 
with various Educational, Sporting, Military and 
Medical authorities. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO NATURE CURE. By J. C. Toms: 

5/- net. @ The essential principles and unfi liling resources 
of Nature Cure. Diagnosis from the eye, spinal mz — 
tive treatment and curative dietetics arc made intelligible to 
the average reader. 

EAT AND BE HEALTHY. By Dr. Vircit MacMIckie 


- net. @ The basic facts of human nutrition and _ the 


conclusions drawn from wide experience in the dietetic | 


reatment of disease. 


A KEY TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. By F. W. D. 
Mircuett, 1.8.0. 5/- net. @ This book explains the secret 
of healthy nutrition, and is a valuable contribution to the 
subject of health and longevity 


HOW TO AVOID ALL DISEASES. By P. G. Tirtarp. 
2/- net } She ws that the blood can be kept pure and 
diseases prevented by proper mastication one the avoidance 

of adulterated foods and poisonous drug 


i iaitidecticttiitieenistetenctciiatiieaitoes - a a = 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 


Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 
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might and complexity of India , 


LIGIOUS LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


By SIR FLINDERS PETRIE, 


TENDENCIES OF MODERN 


GLISH DRAMA 
By A. E. MORGAN. 


RISTOPHER MARLOWE 
2 play by ERNEST MILTON. \W\ith 


by WALTER DE LA MARE and a cover design by 
16/- net 


RONALD BALFOUR. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: 


His Philosophy and Symbols 
By S. FOSTER DAMON. 


GONE NATIVE 


* ASTERISK,” author of Isles of Illusion. 7/6 net 

Ol : “The author of Isles of Jlit n is a novelist who 
she nul count among nove lists from this day forward... . He 
is no al story-spinner, but a nov t who knows, without a 
touch pe mawkishness, the way to grip the heart.” 

Times Literary Supplement: mA terisk’ has thought over th 
South Sea experiences which wru from him a cry ¢ pa 1 
J sle Illusion, and has used in tranquillity what he needed 
from nong them to —_ Go) Native a pen rent nd 
harmonious as well as a ‘ tory.” 

—— © — 
INDIA: A Bird’s Eye View 
By LORD RONALDSHAY. 13/- net 
Morning Post: “. .. . Altogether t a brilliant book, 
for it is inspired by and inspires 1 with the variety and 
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6/- net 


0/6 net 


- net. 
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FICTION 


THE VOYAGE 


By J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


COMPENCE 


7,6 net 





By ROBERT KEABLE, (35th thousand) 7/6 net 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 7/6 net 
P \ isterly boc € \ th 
id a rarer « compac 
I L CoLtburn Mayne in the Da News: “ Here is ‘ 
Ww of South Africa who, despite the world of difference 
betw them, m s us at one mber ¢ S 
There is no kins aship save in the intensity of feeling 
t I here and will be felt by all whe a 
CONSTABLE : Publishers : London W.C.2 | 
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Before the Mast—and After: 
The Autobiography of a Sailor and Shipowner. 
By SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN, Bart., Author of 
“The Tragedy of St. Helena,” “ Drake, ‘Nelson, and 
Napoleon,” &c., &c. Illustrated. 18s, net. 
Sir Walter Runciman has had a_ remarkable career. 
He is one of the few living men who had personal experi- 
ence of sailing ships, small and large, in the ’sixties. The 
story of the varied craft; their life all over the world, 
their quaint, courageous, fascinating crews, and their 
many adventures are vividly set forth. 


‘Here is a book whic: is a living fragment of life, a portrait 
gallery of types, which under a few surface changes remain to day 
wW ast they always were, the pith of this sea-born nation.”-—Morning 
P 


“ * Sir Walter’s book is a model of autobiography.”—Westminster 
Gaz , 


a Burt, M.P., D.C.L., Pitman and 


Privy Councillor. An Autobiography. 
W “y Supplementary Chapters by AARON WATSON 
and a Foreword by WILFRID Burt. 15s. net. 

This autobiography will poe one of the most interest- 
ing | books of the season. Ir. Burt was a Labour Pioneer 
in the most precise and x. most extended meaning of the 
term. The conditions of mining life when Mr. Burt first 
entered a coal-pit and the growth of the Labour cause are 


graphically described. 
“ The autobiography ranks among the most 
documents ©o ir time.””"—Jhe Star, 


The Road. 


By HILAIRE 


valuable 


social 


Illustrated. 

7s. 6d. net. 
This very interesting work on a subject 
so vital to humanity and progress will 
make a wide appeal both to historians 
and to all students of present-day 
problems. Mr. Belloc says :-- 

“Not only is the Road one of the great 
human institutions because it is fundamental 
to social existence, but also because its varied 
effect appe: irs in every dep artment of the State. 
It is the _ Road which determines the sites of 

ny ind the growth and nourishment of 
all. It is the ‘Road whic h controls the develop- 


3ELLOC., 
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of all ideas.” 


Haunted Houses. 
By CAMILLE FL 


and :* Mystery, 


“Death 
Astronomer,” &c. 
12s, 6d. net. 


\MMARION, 
“Dreams ot an 


author of 


To those who have already read the author’s famous 
Trilogy (“Before Death,” “At Death,” and “ After 
Death”) M. Flammaricn’s writings of the Spirit World 
will need no introduction. It will be sufficient to say that 
he treats this subject from the same viewpoint of cases of 
phenomenal appearances from the Spirit World. 


The World Unbalanced (Ready June 25.) 


By GUSTAVE LE BON, Author of “ The Crowd,” 
a 





he World in Revolt,” &c. 12s. 6d. net. 
This rk seeks to arrive at the psychological factors 
of the various political, social, and financial problems 


which have since the Great War. The author 
mi intains that the psychological aspect of these problems 
important one, and that the chief psychological 
factors are non-intell tual ones alien to religious 
impulse s, which can only be dealt with by appealing to 


arisen 


is the al 


similar impute es. Thus he would deal with communist 
propaganda not by appealing to reason, but by the counter- 
assertion and const: ant repetition of catch-cries opposed 
to communistic shibbolcths 


The Story of ra Bible. 


** The Spiritual Story of Mankind.” 
By HENDRIK VAN LOON, author of “ The _ Story 


of Mantis d.” Illustrated in Colour and Diack-and- 
White by the Author i net. 

A work unbiased by religious prejudices of any kind, a 
story told in language of beautiful simplicity \ book 


for all time about the Book of the Ag 


an T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS a 







A New Edition 


0 
OLIVE SCHREINER’S 
GREAT MASTERPIECE 


THE STORY OF AN 
AFRICAN FARM. 


mare yer Schreiner 


The Pr ‘seinen as The 
Story of an 


ment of strategies and fixes the sites of battles. has heen taken over by Messrs. 
It is the Road that gives its framework to all T. FISHER 

economic ‘development. {t is the Road which is the LTD 

char ‘ all trade and, what is more important, 


FICTION FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
Be Good, Sweet Maid. 


By ANTHONY WHARTON, Author 
ot “The Man on the Hill.” 
7s. 6d. net. 
The story of the successful career of a 
writer of “best sellers.” 


The author ironically tilts at the public literary taste, 
and has created in Laura Strong a very real character 
who will stand as an example of all that might haye 
been. 


“Here is that rarest of good fortune-—a real satire. Don’t miss 
it.”"—The Field. 


The Book of Blanche. 
By DOROTHY RICHARDSON. “First Novel” 
Library. 7s. 6d. net. 

A very powerful and extremely clever story wit 
setting which is admirably handled. The 


psychology 
is interesting and the characters are vividly realistic. 


, 


One of the most remarkable “first novels” of recent 
years. 








The Unknown Seven 

By HARRY COVERDALE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Everyone to-day is asking for good detec- 
tive stories, and everyone is eager to read 
something new in this line. In this book 
the author has succeeded in bringing out 
all the startling bizarre qualities of the 
New York underworld. A _ novel that 
will appeal to all who love a first-class 
detective yarn. 









Introduction hy 


Adventure in the Night. 
By WARRINGTON DAWSON, 
with a Foreword by JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 7s. Gd. net 
An extraordinary story which it is in 
possible to do justice to by plot telling 
The very quintessence of 


romance. Its 
virtue is in its quality, imagination, and 
sense of vitality. 


He Who Walked in Scarlet. 


3y NELLIE TOM-GALLON and 
WILSON. Authors of “ Monsieur Zero.” 


. 6d. net. 


African Farm’ 


UNWIN, 


CALDER 


A romance of Rome in the present day. A very st1 
and unusual story with a definite theme. The triun 
of young love over tragedy, the force it exerts to bend 
elders to its need will make a strong appeal to all whi 
already acquainted with the work of these authors. 


JOHN 


The Perilous Lovers. 
Fourth Impression ! ! ! 7s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating romance of the Isle of Sark. Considered 
by many critics to be the best book this famous auth 
has yet written. 


Needles and Pins. 
By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER 


7s. 6d. net 


OXENHAM’S LATEST NOVEL. 





i: 





An intensely interesting and absorbing 
Z GT novel of modern-day life, based on tl 
old adage, “When a man’s married his 
trouble begins.” It is not only amusing— 
it is clever. 
“Quite the best thing Mr. Hueffer has done.”—Truth. 





“A brilliant rally of wit and common sense.”—Daily Telegrap! 


“A very clever hook.”-—Daily Graphic. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 





ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, 


W.C. 2. 
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